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OXIDE OF IRON 


SPENT OXIDE 


Gas PuRIFICATION 


AND 


CHEmiIcAL Co., Lta. 


PALMERSTON HOUSE, LONDON, E.C 2. 


‘PURIFICATION, LONDON.’ 
9144 Lonpon WALL. 


Telegrams : 
Telephone: 


All Types fer ACID, &c. 
CAST-IRON OR STEEL TANKS 


Any Capacity. 
CHEMICAL PLANT. 
Compressors. 
MIXERS. 


TAR STILLS AND 
CONDENSERS. 


W. NEILL & SON,Lo. 


Engineers, Iron & Brass Founders, 
ST. HELENS JUNCTION, 
Telegrams 1‘ Nurs, St, Hetans,’ Teiephone No, 2v. 





PURIFYING =MATERIAL 


‘* Brownox-de-Luxe.’’ 


Unqualified Satisfaction given where used. 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED 


J. BROWN & CO., Ltd. 
Savile Town, DEWSBURY. 











TORBAY 


JOINT 


STOPPING 


FREE FROM LEAD. 





The TORBAY PAINT CoO., 
26/28, Billiter St., LONDON, E.C. 3. 
39/41, Old Hall St., LIVERPOOL. 








BLUEBELL’ 


SILICA RETORTS 


(95°/, SILICA) 


John G. Stein & Co., Ltd., 


Castlecary, SCOTLAND. 











Makers of 


GASHOLDERS, 
TANKS (C.1. or Steet), 
PURIFIERS, 


89, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 





Telegrams: “ GASHOLDER.” 

















JAMES McKELVIE & CO 


Coal Owners, 
Gas and Steam Coal Contractors, 


tbe 





17, RUTLAND SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
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W. & B. COWAN 


(Incorporated In Parkinson and W. & B, Cowan, Ltd.), 


MANCHESTER. EDINBURGH. GLASGOW. 
MELBOURNE. BRISBANE. WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


(See Advertisement on page lil. of Wrapper.) 


STEWARTS and LLOYDS, LimiteD. 


TUBES & FITTINGS for Gas, 


59, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


GUILDHALL CHAMBERS, SANDHILL, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


24, CHAPEL STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


LONDON. 
SYDNEY. 
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SPECIALISTS IN DRY GAS METERS—SLOT, KEY, AND ORDINARY. 


Every meter leaving GzorGE GLOovER AND Co.'s works, irrespective of size—and they build up to 3000 Lights 

—is regulated and tested for soundness:at 12 in. pressure, and for registration not only at the 4 in. pressure 

prescribed by the “ Sales of Gas Act,” but at 3 in. pressure with full outlet capacity, so as to prevent ‘‘slow” 
registration even when the meter is overworked. 
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Welsbach LIGHT CO., LTD. ak . 
Light Co., riti ME 
A al Welsbach House, - Co | 
saa KING'S CROSS. ge: i 
London, W.C.1 . 
There Are No Better 
Mantles Made | 











The Weisbach Factory produces the largest number of Manties 
of all Factories in the United Kingdom. 
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DONKIN | 


for 


DISTRICT SERVICE GOVERNORS 


HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE SERVICE REGULATORS |= METER REGULATORS, 
STOVE AND LAMP REGULATORS, SERVICE CLAMPS AND FITTINGS. 

















THE BRYAN DONKIN COMPANY, LtD., 
Head Offices & Works, CHESTERFIELD. 


LONDON OFFICE: 3 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W, 1. 


Chesterfield Teleph No. 84. Chesterfield Telegrams, '‘ Donkin, Chesterfield.'’ 
London Telephone No. 5358 Victoria. London Telegrams, ‘‘ Donkin, Vic. London." 
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THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., 
16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


Gas Engineers’ Agents and Contrectors for 
METERS, FIRE-CLAY GOODS, OXIDE OF IRON, 
AND ALL OTHER GAS APPARATUS 
Inquiries Solicited, 


Telezrams—‘‘ DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone—3268 & 8269 City (two lines). 








‘BUFFALO’ INJECTOR 


L} 
== Class A lifts 24 ft. 
| Class B lifts 12 ft. 







Operated 

ntirely 
by One 
Handle. 









g 7 
~ SEND FOR 
> wo LIST. 
* GREEN & BOULDI'G, 
3 — LIMITED, — 
28, New Bridge St., 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telegrams: 
“ Temperature 
London.’ 
Tel. No, 12,455 

Central. 















THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limiten, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 


FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY. 


London Office: 
90, CANNON STREET, E.C. 








CAST IRON 
PIPES 


GAS, WATER, & STEAM 


ltin to 12in. BORE. 


THOS. ALLAN & SONS, LTD., 


Bonlea Foundry, 


THORNABY-ON-TEES. 


Telegrams: “‘ BONLEA, THORNABY-ON-TEES,” 




















JOHN BROWN & CO., LTp 


ey ROUNDWOOD, 


Colliery Offices: 


Ne. ROTHERHAM. 


OWNERS OF THE FAMOUS 


Aldwarke, Rotherham, & Dalton Main Gas Coals 


As used by the principal Gas Companies of the World. 


ALSO PRODUCERS OF THE BEST SOUTH YORKSHIRE ASSOCIATED 
_ HARDS (BARNSLEY BED). 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: ‘‘' ROUNDWOOD, ROTHERHAM.” 





TELEPHONE: ROTHERHAM 226. 
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WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 





BLAIR, CAMPBELL « McLEAN 


GOVAN, GLASGOW. 


LTD. 











Centrifugal Scrubbers 
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(McLAURIN 


PATENT). 


Revolutionises existing methods 
of Benzol, 


Cyanogen Recovery. 


Recovery Efficiency, 95-100 per cent. 
QUICK DELIVERY. 

Patent Combined Benzol Recovery Still Preheater, 

| Dephlegmator, and Condenser embodied in one vessel, 

ENQUIRIES SOLICITED’, 


Telegrams 


Ammonia, and 


“‘ Blazon, Glasgow.” 
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CHAMBER CARBONIZATION 


Writer 


KOPPERS CHAMBER OVENS 


iS THE 








MOST EFFICIENT 
AND MOST ECONOMICAL SYSTEM OF 
GAS PRODUCTION. 





KOPPERS’ PROCESS 


OF 


DIRECT RECOVERY OF AMMONIA 
FOR GAS-WORKS. 


In this system the scrubbing process is entirely dispensed with, and the 
Ammonia is recovered direct from the Gas in the form of Sulphate, 


ADVANTAGES OF KOPPERS’ DIRECT RECOVERY PROCESS. 


INCREASED YIELD OF SULPHATE. 
GREAT SAVING IN STEAM CONSUMPTION. 
REDUCTION IN WATER CONSUMPTION. 





PLANT IS SIMPLE TO OPERATE, 
EFFLUENT LIQUOR REDUCED TO A MINIMUM. 
EXCELLENT QUALITY OF SULPHATE PRODUCED. 





FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO THE 


KOPPERS COKE OVEN & BYEPRODUCT CO, 


301, GLOSSOP ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


Telephone; No. 1331. (two Iines), Telegrams; “KOCHS SHEFFIELD. 
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The largest manufacturers of Gas Mantles in the British Empire. 


ENTIRELY BRITISH. 








MANTLES FOR ALL SYSTEMS 


of High and Low Pressure 
Gas Lighting. 


PROPRIETARY BRANDS— 
“Ironclad,” ‘ Evening Star,” 
“Iris,” ‘ Dreadnought,” 

‘‘ Aladdin,”’ &c. 





Specially Manufactured for Gas Companies. 





Unequalled for strength and durability. 


Head Office: CANNON STREET HOUSE, E.6. 4. 
Factories: DARTFORD (Kent) & EARLSFIELD (London). 





ANRC 











LCC 
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THOMAS PIGGOTT & Co.. 


LIMITED, 


Atlas Works, BIRMINGHAM. 





Gas Plant of every description. Gasholders with or without 


Guide Framing 
or with 
Barker's Patent Spiral Guides. 


Sole Makers of Humphreys 


Oil Tanks. 


Steel Pipes Welded or 
Rivetted. 





Patent Pressed Steel Tanks. 


Castings. 





and Glasgow's C.W.G. Plaats. 


Annular Condensers. 





ACCURACY AND GOOD WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 
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ARROL-FOULIS 
PATENT HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


CHARGING AND DRAWING GAS- RETORTS. 
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SIX 20 ft. THROUGH RETORT HUNTER-BARNETT PATENT COKE PUSHERS, and 
SIX ARROL-FOULIS PATENT CHARGING MACHINES capable of charging up to Six cwt. per Mouthpiece. 











PART ORDER OF TWENTY-TWO MACHINES 


For the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 





FOR FULL PARTICULARS APPLY— 


SOLE MAKERS: 


SiR WILLIAM ARROL & Co., LIMITED, 
85, PRESTON STREET, GLASGOW. 


London Address: 56, YICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
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SPECIALISTS in BLOWPIPES 


for AEROPLANE WORK, TOOL MAKING, GLASS WORKING, &. 





















































FLETCHER, RUSSELL & CO, L warrinaton. 
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IMPORTANT. Place your orders NOW for coming season’s requirements of 


LINDSAY THORIUM NITRATE 


It takes considerable time to arrange shipment 
and late buyers may possibly be disappointed. 











For prices and full particulars, write— 


PAUL WINN & CO., LTD., 


ni IE mn ny London.” 72, MARK LANE, E.C. 3. Avene tian at 23. 














Telegraphic Addresses : 
‘“*BenzoLe, MANCHESTER,” 
‘* BENZOLE, BLACKBURN.” 
% LTD., ‘*OxipE, MANCHESTER.” 


All Bye-Products from. the Distillation of Coal dealt with. 


Hydrated Oxide of Iron for Gas Purification, and of different Strengths to suit conditions of Purification, 

T FS Sulphuric Acid (free from Arsenic) for Sulphate of Ammonia Manufacture, Recovered Sulphur, and 
Prussiates of Soda, Spent Oxide — on Sulphur and Cyanide Contents, Tar and Gas Liquor pur- 
chased. See . : 


Telephones: 


Manchester— City 8666 Oxide, 2869 City Manchester, 
Miles Platting and Clayton J (8 lines). Blackburn, 6295 Blackburn, 





our Advertisement last 








HARRIS & PEARSON, 


STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES of Every Description. 


GLAZED BRICKS AND PORCELAIN BATHS. 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO.. 


LIMITED. 


THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS, near SHEFFIELD. 


LONDON OFFICE: Brook House, 10-12, Walbrook, LONDON, E.C. 
Telegraphic Addresses: ‘‘NEWTON, SHEFFIELD," ‘** ACCOLADE, LONDON.” National Telephone No. 2200. 


GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, and CONTRACTORS. 











MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
PLANT, APPARATUS, AND MACHINERY For GAS ann CHEMICAL WORKS. 


RETORTS ano FITTINGS, MOUTHPIECES witH SELF-SEALING LuIDs. 
IMPROVED COAL AND COKE HANDLING PLANT, CONVEYORS, AND ELEVATORS, 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, Ano WASHERS. 


PURIFIERS writh Planned Joints a Speciality. 
PATENT CENTRE-VALVES, RACK ano SCREW VALVES, WOOD GRIDS aND 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS, CAST-IRON MAINS, AND SPECIALS. 


STRUCTURAL WORK, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, aNnpb ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS, CastT-IRON OR STEEL TANKS. 


DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES FREE. 


PIG IRON (special quality) for Engine Cylinders. GAS GOAL famous for its Unrivalled excellence. 


—— Established 1793. 
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SN 


/RON AND BRAss ‘FOUNDERS A AND ‘GENERAL ENGINEERS. 





STATION AND DISTRICT 


SSS 
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SS 


“We 


SN. Ws ~ NS SS WV AS SA GQ . : 
REG/ST RA TION BY DIAGRAM, SHOWING VARIATION IN (ieemanniees 
REGISTRATION sy COUNTER, SHOWING TOTAL CONSUMPTION, OR 


COMBINED DIAGRAM ann COUNTER RECORDER. 








COLDsno HOT WATER METERS, STEAM sno A/R METERS. 
LEVEL RECORDERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 




















199 HiGH HOLBORN, LONDON. LONDON ano LUTON. 





HEAD OFFICES ~ FOUNDRIES ano WORKS. | 








Hostile Air-Craft Raids by Night 


Use the “A. & M.’’ Automatic Pressure Wave Apparatus and 
you can plunge your streets into darkness in a moment, 


and relight them instantaneously 
when the danger is past. 


Controlled from the Gas-Works 


Or from District Governors. 

















Requires tio Winding. . 

Has Stood the Test of Years. 

Saves Labour, Gas, Mantles, and Glasses. 

Can be brought into action at any Moment. 

IS “ALL BRITISH.” Nothing Made Abroad. 

Designed for both Ordinary and High Pressures. 

By-Pass is Extinguished while the Main Burner is Lighted. 
Nothing but Metal in it. No Leather, no Rubber, no Glass. 
Can Extinguish Different Lights at Different Times as Required. 


- ALDER & MACKAY LTD. 














SECTIONAL DIAGRAM. HALF FULL SIZE, 








Small. Simple. Efficient. Cheap. a 
New Grange Works, BRADFORD..- 13, Victoria Street, | B/RMINGHAM. Bridge Street, Lower Taranaki 
EDI RGH Westminster, Street, 
igs LONDON, 8.W. SYDNEY, | WELLINGTON, 
: sepeemne: BRANCH Telegrams : BRANCH S.W. 
. A E ld “ * 
“Sales” CLOSED DURING — -- CLOSED DURING Cable Address : 1 gabe i dress: 
1481 CenTRAL, WARTIME. 1643 Vio. WARTIME. * Puover Sypxey," WELLINGTON," 
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WATER-GAS PLANTS 


BLUE OR CARBURETTED 


(K. & A. and Smith’s Patent.) 











Features— 
1. Simplicity of operation. 


2. Convenience of working to meet 
sudden fluctuations of demand. 


3. Low fuel consumption. 
4. Minimum maintenance expense. 


5. Efficient gas production of con- 
stant quality and low COz2 
content. 





Designs, Estimates, and full 
Particulars on application. 


PERRY & Co. (BOW), 


LTD., 


Engineers aad Contractors, 


56, Victoria Street, S.W. 


*Phone—2960 Vicroria. 
8382 - 


W. J. JENKINS & 60., Li, 


RETFORD. 








See Advertisement last week. 








ROTARY METERS 











For GAS MOTOR CARS 
And GAS FURNACES. 





Particulars on Application. 


T.G. MARSH, S23 Ere: 
GAS COAL AND CANNEL. 


WILSON GARTER & PEARSON, 


LIMITED, 
Gas, Steam, and other Fuel for Home ani Export, 


GAS COKE CONTRACTORS. 
Chef Offices: 20h, TEMPLE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Addre' el 
“CARTER PEARSON. BIRMINGHAM.” CENTRAL te na | 8014. 




















COMPTOIR COMMERCIAL 


de PRODUITS CHIMIQUES 
97, Rue Saint-Lazare, PARIS [X- 


Telegrams - - ‘*Comchimic, Paris.” 


IMPORTERS OF 


HEAVY 
TAR PRODUCTS 


Correspondence solicited. 

















RETORT SETTINGS 
Witsows (Cont-Inr.) VERTIGALS 
Histors HORIZONTALS 

RENEWALS & 
NEW BENCHES 


GAS-WORKS ERECTED 
COMPLETE. 
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38, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. I. 


WATER GAS 


BLUE AND CARBURETTED. 


543 SETS OF HUMPHREYS-GLASGOW 
WATER GAS PLANT itave been (and are being) 


installed, with a capacity of 354,200,000 cubic feet 
Including the work of their American Colleagues, 
1401 Sets have been constructed with a total daily 
capacity of 1,105,100,000 cubic feet. 


These Installations working twelve hours daily will pro- 
duce the whole World’s consumption of Water-Gas—about 
150,000,000,000 cubic feet per annum! 


BUREAU DE BRUXELLES 209, Chanssée D’Ixelles. 
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When Your Gas Price 











Price Changer. 


The “T.G.” 





Changes 


Just calculate the time, worry, work, and 
money the “T.G.” Auto Meter saves you! 


No change wheels are required. Altera- 
tion can be made “in situ” in one minute. 


No wax seal on Price Changer to hack 
out and melt in again. 


is the “no trouble” Meter. Its 
reliability, simplicity, and strength are praised 
on all hands. 


MAKE IT YOUR ALLY. 





The ‘‘T.G.’’ Auto Meter without seal on 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO., Ltd. 


(Original Makers—Established 1844), 


GOTHIC WORKS, ANGEL RD., EDMONTON, LONDON, N.18. 


London Show-Rooms: 


25, PRINCES STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS, W.1. 


Gothic Works, King Edward Road, BIRMINGHAM; 18, Severn Street, Deansgate, MANCHESTER; Gothic Ironworks, FALKIRK ; 


82, Gordon Street, GLASGOW; 


97, Millfield, BELFAST; 333, Queen Street, MELBOURNE; 
and 12, Cunningham Lane, Pitt Street, SYDNEY. 





PARKINSON’S 





ALL SIZES UP TO 
300,000 
Cubic Feet Per Hour. 





Station Meters 





AND 





ARE CONSTRUCTED 
3 ' SKILLED WORKMEN 


BEST MATERIALS. 


BY 


AND OF THE 





W. PARKINSON & CO., SPECIALLY ADAPTED 


(INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON AND W. & B, Cowan, Lp. 
Cortace Lang, Crry Roan, 
LONDON. 





‘* GasMETERS, B’HAM.” 


Telephone Nos.: 7570 Crry. 2245 Mipanp, B’Ham.” 








Hitt Street, FOR 
BELFAST. 


“Panay Bevrasts | HIGH PRESSURES. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Sir Albert Stanley’s Appeal__Gas Allowance per Ton. 


Ir is inevitable that we shall have to go through a very 
severe winter in regard to coal supplies. These are the 
warning words to which Sir Albert Stanley, the President 
of the Board of Trade, gave utterance at a conference (re- 
ported in our news columns to-day) at the Mansion House 
last Friday. The objects of the conference were to furnish 
the facts as to the causes of the shortage of coal, and to en- 
list the sympathy of all present to do a part in dissemin- 
ating the information, so that the fuel and lighting rationing 
scheme may be regarded as a necessary evil, or rather in 
a favourable light, by every responsible person, whether in 
the household or in industry, in order that every pound of 
coal possible may be saved. In short, the President urgently 
invites every person, within his or her individual sphere, 
to become a fuel and light controller. The object is a very 
worthy one; and the regret is that dark, stormy weather 
and low temperatures have come thus early to buffet the 
strenuous endeavours that are being made to ease the 
situation to the largest possible extent. Sacrifices and 
efforts have to be made not only in the national, but in 
the allied interests; and every man and woman must do 
his and her share, through fuel and light use, in the work 
of economy—thankful that home circumstances are not as 
those in France and Italy; thankful, too, to be of some 
service in alleviating tne lot of the people of France and 
Italy, whose conditions in regard to fuel, bad as they have 
been in past war winters, will be intensified in the coming 
one. We will leave for perusal by our readers Sir Albert 
Stanley’s statement, with its arguments and its figures, 
showing causes of shortage and problems to be faced. The 
statement was made with a gravity that cannot be imported 





into cold print; and when Sir Albert said that what has to | 


be done is to weigh victory against comfort, then every man, 
woman, and child of sufficient intelligence to appreciate will 
cheerfully forgo a part of normal comfort and convenience 
in order to win in the great conflict with murder, rapine, 
barbarity, foulness, dishonour, which are among the courses 
deliberately chosen by the Prussians in trying to secure for 
the German Empire world domination. 

But leaving the general position for a couple of points in 
the statement and reply to the discussion. Sir Albert was 
asked why, in view of the large number of American soldiers 
who have been transferred across the Atlantic to France, a 
sufficient number of British miners could not be released 
from the Army so as to rectify the shortage of coal output to 
meet requirements. The reply of the President was plausible, 
but not convincing. It was in effect in two parts. The first 


to the Front does not justify us in weakening our own con- 
tribution to the fighting forces. The second was that it is 
estimated that America will have to suffer a deficiency 





for the ships loaned to us for conveying the American troops 
coal is being supplied to neutral countries. These are all 
excess demands upon our resources due to military necessi- 
ties and happenings; and therefore there is very good 
reason why these military necessities should be met by 
military means. Judging by the figures and the arguments 
advanced by Sir Albert, we cannot admit any great hope- 
fulness that the 20,000 men who are being drafted-back 
from the Army to the mines will be able, even with all pos- 
sible coal consumption economies, to satisfy this rationed 
country, our Allies, neutral countries, and the additional 
ship coaling resulting from the war. 

Again Sir Albert was asked by two or three speakers 
(whose inquiries were endorsed by many voices) why a larger 
allowance was not made to householders than 15,000 c.ft. in 
exchange for a ton of coal, in view of the fact that the car- 
bonized ton of coal gives, besides the gas, half a ton of coke 
and other valuable products. Sir Albert’s reply was of a 
threefold character. If (to put his points concisely) pro- 
vision could be made at the gas-works to deal with the extra 
coal, if regard had not to be paid tothe character of the coal 
required for gas making, and if supplying sufficient coal to 
meet the present gas allowance was not already placing a 
tremendous strain upon the railways, owing to the consider- 
able depletion of the rolling stock and the necessity that had 
arisen for transferring to other directions the ships hitherto 
engaged on coal traffic to London and the South, then most 
probably it would be quite wise to make a more generous 
allowance of gas in exchange for coal. From this it would 
appear the main bar to a higher allowance than 15,000 c.ft. 
is the question of transport. We quite admit that Sir Albert 
Stanley and Sir Guy Calthrop cannot work impossibilities. 
But it is a fair thing to ask them why, if transport is a 
bar to a higher allowance than 15,000 c.ft. of gas per ton, 
800 units of electricity were allowed per ton of coal, which 
require (taking the average consumption of coal per unit 
throughout the country for generating purposes) no less than 
an average of 14 tons of coal, which is completely destroyed, 
and does not leave in the locality } ton of coke for fuel, as 
would be the case if the same 14 tons were carbonized at 
the gas-works? If Sir Albert can afford to give electricity 
users, under conditions of transport, the product of 14 tons 
of coal per ton relinquished, then he could give to gas con- 
sumers the product from 2} tons, which would be equal to 
the 14 tons flus the 2 ton of solid fuel locally remaining from 
its carbonization. The 800 units, the complete destruction 
of the coal used in the production of electricity, the coke 
and other products remaining from coal carbonization, are 


| all witnesses that there has been preferential consideration 


between coal demand and output of no less than 75 million | 


tons ; and therefore we cannot expect America to suffer this 
while we are withdrawing from our forces sufficient men 


to maintain our own standard of comfort and to meet fully | 


our own requirements. But surely the conditions are not 
comparable. Coal, the President said, is essential to victory. 
Granted. This country has alone to bear an exceptional 
Strain to secure victory through coal—a strain that is not 
falling upon America. The case put forward by Sir Albert 
warrants our saying this. We have to find coal for France 
and Italy, the coaling of the ships that are bringing the 
American troops over is largely done here, and in exchange 








paid to electricity stations in connection with the conditions 
of transport. And the gas industry feels that no satisfactory 


é erlec y | explanation has been given of the allowance awards under 
was that what America was doing in sending her man power | 


such opposite conditions in view of the need for economizing 
coal use and relieving the strain on transport. Yet we add 
our voice to the appeal of Sir Albert for fuel economy. 


Policy Problems. 


In his Presidential Address to the North of England Gas 
Managers’ Association last Saturday, Mr. Norman S. Cox, 
of Sunderland, covered much ground by short, quick steps ; 
but, after the historical prelude is past, we find a shrewd 
appreciation of the needful policy which must govern the 
gas industry of the future. From the very nature of things 
that obtain in the industry—the diversity of its manufac- 
turing and sale interests—its policy must be constructed of 
several parts ; but all parts must have the similarity of pro- 
gressiveness. The problem is a great one; but this fact is 
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one reason why it should be taken in hand resolutely and 
systematically, just in the same way as a valuable piece of 
highly refined research. Those who read Mr. Cox’s address 
with this aspect of the matter well in mind will gain most 
from its perusal. 

In one place, the President deplores the fact that, though 
Sunderland is so close to coal sources, deliveries have of late 
left much to be desired in the matter of quantity and quality. 
The gas industry has had a vast experience now of what 
this means in the production of industrial uneconomy and 
the weakening of industrial stability; and it can perhaps 
more than any other of the large industrial users of coal 
produce the evidence which shows that the further one can 
practically recede by reversal from the present conditions, the 
greater the economy to the nation. Thisis one direction in 
which the Government should see that their reconstruction 
policy penetrates. It is a basic necessity; and one of the 
lessons of war time will be lost if it is not recognized to be 
so. We pass from this to another part of the address; and 
there is the reiteration of what all now accept as an abso- 
lutely certain condition of the future. On every hand, war 
time bonus allowances to workers have been consolidated 
into wages, other than percentages that have been speci- 
fically marked by those whose ruling cannot be ignored. 
The Trade Unions are intending to use their power to 
protect and to retain, on the return of peace, much of what 
has been gained for labour. Politicians, economists, social 
reformers, and many others, and not a few employers, are 
agreed that the standards of pay can never return to their 
old levels. This applies equally to the gas industry as to 
other businesses. Application outside the industry means, 
without any other considerations, a general enhanced cost 
of the materials and goods required by it. Here comes 
an important part of the problem. In conjunction with 
these permanently higher costs, the gas industry knows that 
it must provide a cheaper heating gas. Of this it has to 
convince the powers that be, on the grounds of national 
interests and the preservation of the industry, which is one 
of those industries that the Premier has indicated must be 
preserved, as contributing largely to defence and internal 
progress. The production of more gas per ton of material 
used—gas of good flame-temperature-producing value, if 
not of high calorific power per cubic foot consumed in a 
calorimeter—will help to break-down the costs per unit of 
production. But economy must be sought for elsewhere. 
— the address mirrors directions. More expensive 
labour must understand that higher working efficiency is 
required. It may sound a bit unbenevolent, but it must be 
realized at once by labour that with higher wages employers 
must—there is no help for it—pick and choose the most 
efficient and intelligent, so as to bring the highest possible 
efficiency to bear upon the work, and to gain the largest 
possible output per head employed. There. is not the 
slightest doubt that higher payments to workers in industry 
will attract better class men from employment carrying 
lower values. Another method of obtaining contribution to 
greater production per head is by the extended application 
of mechanical operation, which tends to increase in effi- 
ciency with (contrary to labour) lower costs. Everything 
has to be made more productive. Greater economy per 
unit of output is, in a word, vital to the gas industry. 

At the time war broke out, the gas industry had never 
had stronger demand than then for gas for domestic pur- 
poses; and never prior to the war had it had the like of 
industrial demand that it has had since. But these facts 
have led some to stabilize their ideas as to requirements 
on the gas conditions that already exist. Those who look 
beyond hear, through these facts, the call for gas that can 
be used still more freely for heating purposes of all kinds, 
and at a cost that will make its appeal more effective than 
anything that has been offered before. Mr. Cox points to 
the enormous scope of business that is available if only the 
industry realizes, and is prepared to grasp to the fullest 
extent, its possibilities. .The industry has yet to learn the 
full strength of its resources; and it has also to learn more 
of the methods whereby it can make the best use of these 
resources. The President speaks of the normal need for 
stimulating coke. Who can say that the best was done for 
coke before the war? While war conditions have favoured 
its disposal, the mountains of coke that had prior existence 
are memories that charge the industry with an indolence in 
effort to make the best use of its first-placed secondary pro- 
duct. It had never to any large extent compassed such an 
ideal as cultivating business in coke the same as in gas— 








inducing, for instance, the owners of steam-boilers to have 
them converted where necessary so as to be in the position 
to use coke in place of raw coal to the financial advantage 
which war time has abundantly proved, or to branch-out as 
suppliers of industrial gas produced from coke mixed per- 
haps with cheap slack, under ammonia-recovery conditions, 
for engine, furnace, or boiler use. So far as coke was con- 
cerned, the old creaking wheels turned with monotonous 
regularity in the well-worn ruts. Let there be no mistake. 
We have, if we would live and progress, to bring to credit 
every economy, and make the maximum profit from every 
commodity capable of yielding by whatever means. 

There is also the question of benzol recovery. Mr. Cox 
is hopeful of this as a profit-bearer, if only naphthalene 
troubles arising from it can be overcome. Sunderland has 
had a bad experience in this connection; but, as the Presi- 
dent does not go into details as to the steps taken to over- 
come the difficulty, itcan be passed by with the remark that, 
since the Institution of Gas Engineers issued their brochure 
in 1917, there has been much less heard of this difficulty ; 
in fact, the trouble has been considerably diminished, taking 
the country through. In view of this, the explanation of the 
continued difficulty at Sunderland in somewhat acute form 
must apparently be looked for in local conditions. There is 
a better outlook for tar through the agreement with the tar 
distillers; and tar must not again be allowed to sink to the 
low revenue-yielding value that was formerly its lot. Speak- 
ing of sulphate of ammonia, here the problem is how to get 
as large a yield (and as economically) as possible, so as to 
make the maximum out of this product, while, beating-up 
against active and new competition, the price per ton may 
have to be reduced. Mr. Cox mentions with some amount 
of pleasure that farmers are satisfied as to the enormous 
advantage to be obtained by treating land scientifically; but 
there is no assurance in this fact that sulphate of ammo- 
nia‘derived from coal carbonization is going to retain the 
custom of the farmer if he finds nitrogenous manures that 
will fit his soil equally well, and pocket even better. 

However, what it comes to is that the problem for the gas 
industry is to adapt its multiplex operations—technical and 
commercial—to its new conditions and business openings, 
and to compel improvement to course along every channel. 
Until all this is done, the industry will not be making the 
best use of its opportunities, or be faithfully acquitting itself 
in respect of its responsibilities. 


Qualified Legislators for Public Utility Concerns. 


THE proposal that an Electricity Commission should be 
established in this country, to undertake the legislative 
and governmental functions associated with the electricity 
supply industry, invests with renewed interest the general 
subject of the delegation to such bodies of the power of 
Parliament or of Government Departments in relation to 
public utility concerns. A scheme of this kind if adopted 
for one industry will not stop there. Proof of satisfactory 
operation will mean itsextension, Hence the interest that 
will be found this “side” in the outline of the address pub- 
lished in later columns which Mr. Walton Clark recently 
delivered to the Section of Public Utility Law of the 
American Bar Association, on “The Relation of Public 
*“‘ Service Commissioners to the Gas-Consuming Public and 
“ to the Gas Companies.” The lecturer does not reproach 
the Commissions of the States with anything that they have 
done, or have left undone; his sole object being to give 
them some ideas that the gas industry holds as to the 
obligations of such bureaus to the public and to the gas 
companies, and as to the proper methods of procedure on 
which regulations should be developed. The avowal of 
this being the purpose of the address clearly points to a 
defect in the constitution of such Commissions. For the 
legislative and governmental work associated with public 
utility concerns, Commissions of the kind are very right and 
proper. But when the chief legislative assembly delegates 
to such bodies its powers in respect of public service under- 
takings, there should be some certainty that the Commis- 
sioners themselves are fully competent and qualified to per- 
form the work ; and thus be an improvement for the objects 
of legislation and control. An ideal condition would be that 
no man, whether a lawyer or member of any other profession, 
should occupy the position of Commissioner until he had 
spent some time gaining experience in the actual work of 
every department of the class of public utility concern in 
connection with which he is to be called upon to legislate. 
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Improvement in the legislative machinery should begin at 
the bed-plate. If the qualification of the Public Service 
Commissioners included personal practicaf experience such 
as we have indicated, there would have been no need for 
Mr. Walton Clark’s address, because, although he avoided 
criticism to any depth of past doings, actually the whole 
address constitutes an indictment as to incomplete personal 
knowledge and in some respects defective method. 

This is perfectly transparent. The lecturer mentions the 
purpose for which the Commissions were established—viz., 
to secure to the public good gas service at a reasonable 
price, and to the investor a profit that will pay a fait return 
upon his investment, and will induce the present and other 
investors to place, as necessary, more money in the concern. 
But what has been on this side the attitude of Parliament 
and in the States of the Commissioners—more so the former 
than the latter? The only interpretation that can be put 
upon many of their actions has been that they have allowed 
—sometimes mistakenly—the balance to go down heavily 
in favour of the consumers, to the disadvantage of the in- 
vestors. This is bad legislation. There is nothing judicial 
about such procedure. Unless protection is given without 
prejudice, as much to the investor as to the public, the con- 
cern must suffer in the long run—particularly in its credit. 
Legislatures, like municipal authorities, have almost per- 
sistently overlooked, the fact that their business is to see 
that all conditions are such as to permit the development 
of public utility undertakings on lines that will promote the 
best public service. To do otherwise is to misconceive both 
obligations and functions. Legislative errors have not only 
been in connection with finance, but in relation to standards. 
And it is particularly in this direction that more flexibility is 
required in the proceedings of those who legislatively govern 
gas-supply concerns; and this flexibility can only be brought 
about by personal knowledge, which in turn canonly begained 
by intimate association with the work. This has been pecu- 
liarly obvious in the matter of the fixing of calorific stan- 
dards. Through incomprehension, the philosophy of legis- 
lators and commissioners does not extend higher than the 
belief that the best service is gained for the consumer by 
the numerical greatness of the standard. The economy of 
production does not count, nor does the question whether 
there is greater compatibility between methods of use and a 
high or reasonably low standard. Knowledge as to how to 
secure high-flame temperatures under the conditions of use 
is not regarded as part of the necessary equipment of those 
who are called upon to fix standards; and they have failed 
to grasp the information acquired in latter years as to this 
and cognate subjects—such as the necessity of also framing 
standards with a view to economy in relation to the use 
of the most available materials. The result of legislative 
inefficiency in this respect can only be (unless accidentally 
otherwise) waste. This is the direction in which we can see 
that the best improvement can be effected in legislative 
work in connection with technically based industries—in 
ensuring that the Commissioners themselves are made more 
efficient by personal experience gained in the departments 
of the particular public utility concerns with which they 
have to deal. Gas engineers have to be trained for their 
work; the men who make the laws governing their work 
are not. This is an anomalous condition which advancing 
enlightenment -ught to correct, and ought to assure that the 
correction proceeds with equal steps with the changes of 
the times. 

However, Mr. Walton Clark in his address takes things 
as they exist. He lays down general principles which 
should be applied in the legislative and governmental work 
of the Commissions so as to ensure a continuance of equal 
Justice as between the consumers and investors in public 
supply undertakings, and to place and maintain the under- 
takings in the soundest possible position for public service. 
We will give America credit for having realized to a greater 
depth than our Legislature has done that gas undertakings 
are part of the national equipment, especially in war time, 
and that whatever the time—be it peace or war—the same 
principles of equity should apply. American gas men have 
seen how equity has broken down on this side in connection 
with the dealings of Parliament with gas-works undertakings. 
This is not likely to occur in America. It is there realized 
that the values under which gas prices and investment 
interest were regulated do not now exist, and that whatever 
revision of prices takes place in order to ensure for investors 
during the war their fair interest, must have regard to the 
values that now exist. We are confident that, when appeal 





is made to the State Commissions, they will realize this 
without any prolonged argument, and that their verdict on 
the appeal will not be such that they will be written-down 
as ‘‘fools”” by financiers in the States. 


Opportunity of Labour, and the Certain Reaction. 


Tue trade unionists of the country are feeling their strength, 
and the blood is coursing warmly through their veins. 
Unions have had to be recognized, even by Departments 
of State. The Government have conceded to members 
of many unions nearly everything for which they have 
asked in the way of wage revision ; and the Joint Industrial 
Councils that the Whitley Committee have recommended, 
the Ministries of Reconstruction and Labour have coun- 
tenanced, and the Government are strongly in favour of, 
have impressed the unions with their own importance. We 
are not saying this*in any sarcastic mood, because it will 
be a pleasure if any workable scheme can be devised in 
industries well organized in regard both to employers and 
employed which will give labour a greater interest in the 
industrial welfare of the country, which will energize their 
co-operation, and which will promote peaceful relationships, 
a give-and-take attitude, and careful consideration of all 
matters that have hitherto been the subject of more or 
less arbitrary demand, friction, and militant action. Co- 
incidently with the growth in strength of the unions, there 
have been developed new aspects of unionism—unauthorized 
strikes, and rebellion against the advice of elected leaders, 
by the rank-and-file of the unions. Examples of unautho- 
rized strikes are found in the short stoppages a fortnight 
ago of certain of the gas workers in and about London over 
the question of the employment of a few non-union men 
whom the unionists wished to compel to join their Union, on 
the ground that they were securing benefits derived from 
the operations of the Union, but were not contributing to the 
funds. As was pointed out last week, the gas companies 
concerned had no objection to their men all being members 
of the Union, as a large majority of unionists and a handful 
of non-unionists only mean friction, though British fair play 
should allow men perfect freedom of action in this as in 
other political matters. Moreover, compulsory membership 
does not make a unionist of a man. “He that complies 
“against his will, is of his own opinion still.” And not 
being trade unionists at heart, they will desert from the 
ranks at the earliest possible opportunity. 

However, the unauthorized strike, and the by-passing of 
leaders by the rank-and-file, receive strong condemnation in 
the recently issued quarterly report of the General Federa- 
tion of Labour Unions, which also gives a grave warning 
to trade unions as to the reaction that will take place on the 
change in economic conditions with the restoration of peace. 
In the want of discipline, the magnifying of misunderstand- 
ings into grievances, and the stoppages that have taken place 
during the war when amicable settlement might have been 
realized, the Federation finds influences that will do much 
to alienate from the unions public sympathy, and build-up 
general hostility. We are afraid the mischief has already 
been done; and the most effective amends that can now be 
made is for the members of the trade unions to show, while 
the war continues, that they respect law and order in their 
organized state just as much as the best of citizens do law 
and order in ordinary communal life. Otherwise the damaged 
credit of the unions will of a surety lead to unhappy times 
for them. The Federation, it is also seen, recognizes that 
wages are in many directions being paid that are beyond 
the economic value of the labour expended, and that the 
enforcement of the level to which wages have ascended 
has only been made possible by shortage of labour. These 
truths will not be very welcome to those who, in their 
temporary strength, have been the leaders in high-handed 
action, and who will be sent by the general members right- 
about-face as soon as the conditions alter which will under- 
mine their power. They will find that the durable gains 
of unionism are those that have been secured by legitimate 
method, and not those that have been forced, over and 
above what is fair in the circumstances of the times, by 
the aid of the weapon supplied by scarcity of labour, and 
which gains have helped to raise the prices of commodities 
to the community generally. “ Whatever the trade union 
“ movement is or possesses, is due to organization, and not 
“ to anarchy.” 

The reference to the Whitley Committee scheme allows 
mention to be made here of their final report to the Prime 
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Minister. The Committee have sown their proposals; and 
now that the Ministries of Reconstruction and Labour have 
heartily taken up the matter, the Committee themselves 
cannot see that anything is to be gained by prolonging their 
own existence. In this farewell report, however, they once 
more submit the urgency of the problem, and the pressing 
need for every organized industry to equip itself with repre- 
sentative machinery capable of dealing with large questions 
of common interest to employers and employed. There is 
one thing we regret to see; and it is that, on the question 
of the adoption of schemes of profit-sharing and co-partner- 
ship, the Committee have, on the consideration of the evi- 
dence at present available, come to the conclusion that it 
does not justify them in putting forward any general re- 
commendations. Those who have given longer and more 
intimate study to co-partnership than the Committee can 
possibly have done, and who have knowledge of the living 
benefits, will find themselves unable to agree with the some- 
what abrupt method of discharging co-partnership as a 
valuable means to precisely the same end as Joint Industrial 
Councils are destined to serve, and a means that enables 
employees to havea rooted interest in the business for which 
they work. It will be absence of this rooted interest that 
will cause Joint Industrial Councils to have less stability 
than co-partnership. Even if the Committee could not have 
found ground for “general” recommendations, they might 
have gone part of the way, and advised co-partnership as a 
healthy policy where it could be suitably applied. 





Advise Your Puzzled Consumers. 


Those gas companies who have not done their part in advis- 
ing householders as to how to divide their requisitions for fuel 
should do so at once, both by direct and indirect means. It 
is not too late. In some districts, householders have not re- 
ceived the F.H.F.3 forms. In other districts, householders are 
still puzzling their brains as to how to apportion the fuel allot- 
ment, which is governed by the number of rooms they fortunately 
or unfortunately possess, and ignores the number of mouths that 
have to be fed and bodies that have to be warmed and washed, 
and for which clean surroundings are essential. A London 
correspondent calls attention to a very practical piece of work 
the Aldershot Gas Company have been doing by circularizing 
householders, and publishing as advertisements in the Local 
Press illustrations of how fuel requirements should be divided 
for houses containing different numbers of rooms. The circular 
and the advertisements are worthy examples for other gas under- 
takings; and so in another part of this issue we reproduce, on a 
much diminished scale, one of the advertisements, as well as the 
circular. In addition to what the gas undertakings do in local 
papers, the “ B.C.G.A.” are arranging for instructive advertise- 
ments in suitable papers throughout the country. From what 
has been learned from different sources, apathy—which means 
want of imagination and initiative—will lose some gas undertak- 
ings a large amount of business. In certain districts, the coal 
merchants have been very active in getting (through the rationing 
scheme) householders to abandon gas for coal, despite the advice 
of the Coal Controller that, where there are gas appliances, gas 
should be preferably but economically used. And some gas engi- 
neers in their efforts to get extraordinary allowances of gas per 
ton, are simply playing into the hands of the coal merchants, who 
advise householders that, on the showing of gas men, the gas 
allowance falls far short of the heating capacity of coal. Enthu- 
siasm under certain conditions may be very much misplaced. 


Evading the Price of Coal Limitation Act. 


The Coal Controller has made no secret of the fact that, on 
satisfactory evidence as to the Price of Coal Limitation Act being 
evaded, proceedings would be taken against the offenders, and 
salutary penalties be enforced, combined with which would be 
the ignominy of exposure. The New Moss Colliery Company 
and Messrs. H. S. Higginbottom and Co. have been charged at 
Liverpool on fourteen informations with having sold coal in 1917 
at prices above the statutory limit. It was stated that, on one 
transaction of 30,000 tons, the illicit profit was estimated as 
being £9750. But, on the other hand, it was contended that 
the Company would have a claim against the Coal Controller in 
respect of loss on working as compared with the previous twelve 
months, of something like £37,000. Though this may be so, it 








is no justification for illicit profits on certain transactions; and 
it may be taken for granted that there was very good certainty 
before proceedings were initiated as to the ground for them being 
safe. It seems that Mr. Higginbottom was warned in 1916; but, 
apparently, this did not have much effect. It is unlikely that Mr. 
Higginbottom will in future ignore the Act; and he will have 
something to do to erase the effects of the terms in which he was 
convicted. The Stipendiary Magistrate (Mr. Stuart Deacon) said 
plainly that much of the evidence given by Mr. Higginbottom 
(who was responsible for not only his own acts, but for those 
of the Company, of which he was substantially the owner) was 
untrue, and that he had systematically and deliberately paid no 
attention to the provisions of the Coal Prices Limitation Act. 
Between them the Company and Mr. Higginbottom have to pay 
£1847 in fines, and {1000 costs. Perhaps the example and the 
plain speaking will act as deterrents to other collieries and dealers 
who may have been indulging in like infringements of the Act. 


ee 


Clinker and Ash in Fuel. 


An article in the September Engineering Supplement to “ The 
Times,” on the subject of present-day palliatives for clinker and 
ash in fuel, opens with the statement that at the outbreak of war 
a coal containing so much as 12 p.ct. of inert constituents was 
considered to have reached the limit of permissible impurity; but 
that since then dirt in progressively larger percentages has made 
its appearance, with the result that many of the gas-works found 
their best varieties containing a normal proportion of 20 p.ct., 
and electricity undertakings reported up to 30 p.ct. of ash. The 
writer draws attention to the various methods employed for cur- 
tailing the labour entailed in removing large and hard masses of 
clinker—namely by (a) machines which have for their object the 
cutting-away of the mass by means of a power-operated tool ; 
(b) self-clinkering grates which automatically break-up and throw- 
out the clinker, and with which no labour at all is required; and 
(c) specially constructed grates which are not dependent upon any 
form of power, and which aim at precluding any formation of 
clinker whatever—the inert constituents coming away in the form 
of dust or small friable lumps, which may be removed from time 
to time by the lightest form of labour—in fact, by women. Most 
of the devices specially referred to have already been described 
in the pages of the “ JouRNAL.” 


tii, 
——_ 


Cost Accounts and Efficiency Methods.—A course of lectures 
on this subject is to be given, upon consecutive Wednesday 
evenings beginning Oct. 9, at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science (University of London), Clare Market, 
Portugal Street, W.C. The subject on Oct. 23 will be “ Cost- 
ing as Applied to Gas Undertakings,” by Mr. Edward Cooke, 
Accountant to the City of Birmingham Gas Department, with 
Captain R. S. Hilton in the chair. 


Progress of Applied Chemistry.—The Society of Chemical 
Industry announce that the second volume of reports on this 
subject is in the press and will be published shortly. The book 
will contain some 520 pages, and be divided into twenty sections. 
The following among other subjects will be dealt with—the authors’ 
names being appended: Plant and Machinery (J. W. Hinchley) ; 
Fuel (J. S. S. Brame); Gas, Destructive Distillation, and Tar 
Products (E. W. Smith); Mineral Oil (W. J. A. Butterfield) ; 
Colouring Matters and Dyes (G. T. Morgan); Acids, Alkalis, 
Salts, &c. (H. A. Auden); Refractory Materials, Ceramics, and 
Building Materials (W. J. Rees); Metallurgy of Iron and Steel 
(C. O. Bannister); Metallurgy of Non-Ferrous Metals (G. Patchin). 

Effects of Chlorine in Tar Distillation —Figures have been 
communicated by Mr. L. Crawford to the ‘“ Chemical Trade 
Journal” for the purpose of inducing others to come forward with 
their experience as to the correlation between the chlorine per- 
centage and the corrosion of the still domes and other parts of 
tar-distillation plants. He analyzed seven tars from various 
types of carbonizing plant. The chlorine percentages ranged 
from 0'0053 up to o'148. In one case o'226 p.ct. of chlorine 
was found, though the bulk sample did not contain more than 
o'111 p.ct. Mr. Crawford does not consider that these and other 
observations and experiments of his extending over more than a 
year, justify him in drawing any general conclusions; but a 
percentage of o'r of chlorine in tar seems the safe maximum. 

Kingzett’s “Chemistry for Beginners.”—The fact that two 
editions of this little book were published last year, and a third 
has been called for, testifies to its fulfilment of a popular demand. 
The third edition differs from the second only by the addition of 
of an entirely new part of 60 pp. descriptive of chemical apparatus 
and experiments. It should help the beginner who has not access 
to'a fully-equipped laboratory and staff to carry out the practical 
experiments without which any knowledge of chemistry is but 
an empty husk. The descriptions are good, although we could 
wish that what purports to be a “ fish-tail” gas-burner had not 
developed a batswing flame in the illustration given on p. 159. 
[**Chemistry for Beginners and School Use,” by C. T. Kingzett, 
F.LC., F.C.S., &c. Third edition; 211 pp. London: Bailliére, 
Tindall, and Cox; 1918. Price 2s. 6d.| 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. PeTER MacDouGa_t, who is at present at the Grimesthorpe 
works of the Sheffield Gas Company, has been appointed Manager 
and Resident Engineer to the Annfield Plain and District Gas 
Company. 


A specially designed barometer in carved oak, with a brass 
plate bearing the inscription, “ In Appreciation of Many Acts of 
Kindness shown to the Employees,” was presented to Mr. C. S. 
SHAPLEY, on his relinquishing the position of Engineer and 
Manager of the Southend Gas Company to succeed Mr. W. B 
Leech at Leeds. The gift was handed to Mr. Shapley by the 
oldest works’ employee, Mr. R. Culham, who wished Mr. Shapley 
every success in his new sphere. Mr. Shapley responding, said 
he felt leaving them very much, for they had all been good friends 
tohim. He felt that the gift marked the good feeling that had 
always existed among them. 


aii, 
———_—— 


OBITUARY. 


ARTHUR ANDREW. 


After fifty-one years of service, Mr. Arthur Andrew retired in 
May last year from the position of General Manager of the Old- 
ham Corporation Gas and Water Departments. This step was 
necessitated by continued ill-health; and unhappily he has not 
lived very long to enjoy his leisure, for he died, at Chadderton, at 
the age of 65 years, last Saturday week. 

He was only thirteen years old when he entered the service of 
the Corporation as an office boy, with a wage of 4s. per week. 
But by 1874—that is to say, in eight years—he had risen to the 
position of head clerk and accountant in the gas and water offices, 
and in 1885 was appointed cashier. On the death of his brother 
in 1894, he succeeded him as Superintendent of the two depart- 
ments—becoming General Manager later, on the decease of Mr. 
John Chadwick. His health began to fail in 1915; and in the 
following year he received a great shock, when his only son, Lieu- 
tenant Andrew, was killed. 

On more than one occasion the pages of the “ JourNAL” have 
borne testimony to the great esteem in which Mr. Andrew was 
held by his fellow townsmen and colleagues, and to the high 
appreciation by the members of the Corporation of the whole- 
hearted services rendered by him over so long a series of years. 
At the end of 1906, when he had completed forty years’ work for 
the Corporation, he was presented with a silver tea service, sub- 
scribed for by his colleagues, and handed to him at a gathering 
presided over by Mr. Tim Duxbury (the Gas Engineer), who de- 
clared that Mr. Andrew was an honest, straightforward, and con- 
scientious official—a conviction which was heartily endorsed on 
behalf of the Gas Committee and the Water Committee. Again, 
when his resignation was intimated at a Council meeting, the 
Chairmen of both Committees spoke warmly of all he had done 
for the departments ; and a Joint Committee meeting placed on re- 
cord “ its high appreciation of the earnest, conscientious, and faith- 
ful manner in which he has discharged the important and respon- 
sible duties that have devolved upon him during the fifty-one years 
of faithful service with the Corporation.” The resolution of the 
Council recording acceptance of the resignation and appreciation 
of Mr. Andrew’s half-century of service, was embodied in a 
handsomely engrossed and illuminated address; and the chief 
officials presented him with a silver fruit stand. 

The burial was on Thursday, at St. Matthew’s Churchyard, 
Chadderton. Mr. Andrew leaves a widow and one daughter. 














Tar for Road Purposes. 


In their eighth annual report, the Road Board say that atten- 
tion was drawn in the previous report to the deterioration of the 
roads in Great Britain by reason of the shortage of labour and 
materials on the one hand, and the increase of heavy motor 
traffic directly and indirectly connected with military movements 
on a large mileage of roads on the other. This deterioration has 
continued through 1917. Defence of the Realm Regulation 9GG 
was issued; and under this the Road Stone Control Committee, 
composed mainly of experienced road engineers, was appointed. 
Later, it became necessary to limit and control the supplies of 
tar for road purposes; and an Order was made by the Minister 
of Munitions, which came into operation on Oct. 1, 1917, the 
practical effect of which was to prevent any tar (crude or dehy- 
drated) being used for road purposes without a permit. The 
Board were requested by the Explosives Department of the 
Ministry of Munitions to administer the Order so far as the high- 
ways of the country were affected. A bulk allocation of 52 
million gallons of tar was made to the Board for the twelve 
months ending Dec. 31 next, for highways purposes. This quan- 
tity was subsequently reduced to 47 million gallons, in conse- 
quence of a variation in the specification of the tar which per- 
mitted an increase in the percentage of oils in it. The Board 
have allocated the tar among the highway authorities and others 
for use under permits on highways of national importance, within 
the limits of the supplies available. 





PROPOSED TAR SCHEME—THE MEETING AT 
NEWCASTLE. 


WITH regard to the proposal to hold meetings at various centres 
to consider the new tar sale and purchase scheme, a meeting was 
held at Newcastle-on-Tyne as arranged last Saturday morning. It 
was very well attended by representatives of gas undertakings. 
Representatives of coke-oven interests, and of tar-distillers in the 
neighbourhood were also present. The draft scheme was fully 
explained by Mr. H. E. Ibbs, and a discussion followed, in which 
several of those present took part. The meeting thoroughly 
acquiesced in the principle of the scheme, and passed a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Ibbs for journeying so far to explain it. 


STATUTORY UNDERTAKINGS (TEMPORARY 
INCREASE OF CHARGES) ACT. 


Further List of Applications. 


Since the publication of the list in last Tuesday’s ‘“ JourNat,” 
the following further applications have been made under the 
Statutory Undertakings (Temporary Increase of Charges) Act: 


Board of Trade. 
Brockenhurst Gas Company. 
Chew Magna Gas and Coal Company. 
City of Chichester Gas and Coal Company. 
Godstone Gas Company. 
Herts and Essex Water-Works Company. 
Llynvi Valley Gas Company. 
Ogley Hay and Brownhills Gas Company. 
Tipperary Gas Company. 
Truro Water Company. 
Wollaston Gas, Coal, and Coke Company. 











atttiins, 





NATIONAL GAS COUNCIL. 


A DEPUTATION, introduced by Mr. A. E. Broadberry (and consisting 
of the following gentlemen); appeared before Captain H.C. Wright, 
representing the Controller of Coal Mines, at the Holborn Via- 
duct Hotel on Tuesday last, to discuss the terms of the proposed 
* Coke Prices Order, 1918."" The Council have been informed 
that the issuing of the Order will be postponed for the present. 





Name, Undertaking. Name, Undertaking. 
H. O. Carr. Wandsworth | W.G.S.Cranmer Willenhall 
F. W. Cross Lea Bridge T. H. Duxbury So. Shields 
C. Valon Bennett Rochester J. L. Langford Coventry 
S. H. Jones Commercial A. Stokes South Metro- 
Gas Co. politan Gas 
J. Ferguson Bell. Derby Company 
Samuel Milne. . Aberdeen F. Bailey South Metro- 
W.H. Smedley . Aldershot politan Gas 
J. Mogford . Briton Ferry Company 
E. W. L. Nicol LondonCoke | J. R. H. Jacobs Southampt’n 
Committee | R.A.Dry. . Birmingham 
S. Meunier . Stockport A. W. Smith . Birmingham 
James Welch . Stockport P, G. Winstanley Wolver- 
Chas. Wood Bradford bampton 
Alex. Wilson . . Glasgow W.N. Westlake . Exeter 
H. W. Packham. Kingston-on- | T. P. Ridley Newcastle 
Thames F.P. Tarratt . Darlington 
R. E. Gibson. . Liverpool A. W. Branson West 
W.W. Townsend Colchester | Hartlepool 


<i 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Extracts from the Report of the Executive Committee presented to 
the General Committee on Tuesday, the 17th inst, 


The Executive have unanimously resolved that Lord Moulton, 
P.C., G.B.E., F.R.S., be invited to accept nomination as President 
for the year 1918-19. 


Sir Hallewell Rogers, in vacating the presidency, has indicated 
his desire to act as host to the Association at the first after-war 
general meeting to be held in Birmingham. 

Very satisfactory results have been achieved from the member- 
ship campaign—particularly among the smaller gas undertakings. 
Since the last report 32 undertakings have become members. The 
Association’s work in connection with the canning campaign and 
the Fuel Rationing Order has, undoubtedly, contributed to this 
result ; and there is good indication that much additional support 
will be forthcoming in the near future. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee on July 29 the 
Chairman submitted the following motion, which, after considera- 
tion, was unanimously recommended to the General Committee 
for acceptance: 

The Executive are of opinion that the Association stand to gain 
considerably in many directions by the increased representation of 
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oar on the General Committee suggested in the motion, as 
ollows : 

That it be a recommendation to the General Committee that 
at the next annual general meeting an amendment to Rule 7, as 
follows, be recommended to the members.for adoption : 

That in Sub-section E the figure £25 obe substituted for £500 ; 
so that the rule would read : 

The General Committee shall consist of : 

(E) Ordinary members representing : 
(1) The several subscribing gas undertakings in various 
specified areas mentioned below, and 
(2) The Society of British Gas Industries or any similar 
Society. 
Such respective representations shall be on the following basis: 

The subscribing yas undertakings shall be grouped into the 
undermentioned areas, each of which areas shall be represented 
by at least one member, with an additional member for every 
£250 per annum subscribed by the whole of the undertakings 
situated within that specified area: 

Eastern District. 
Ireland. 

Manchester District. 
Midland District. 
Northern District. 
Scotland. 

Southern District. 
South-Western District. 


Wales. 

(3) The Society of British Gas Industries or any similar 
Society shall be represented by at least one member, 
with an additional member for every £250 per annum 
subscribed by such Society. 


The Executive (through the Chairman) have been in constant 
and close touch with the Coal Controller’s Department in con- 
nection with the Household Fuel and Lighting Order. Coincident 
with the distribution of the official forms, the Association’s adver- 
tising campaign was launched ; and in an appendix to the report 
particulars are given of the papers in which the advertisement 
appeared, together with samples of the literature published in 
conjunction therewith. A very gratifying reception has, it is said, 
been given to this publicity, both by the gas industry and the 


public. (Signed) F. W. GoopEnouau, Chairman. 


iin 


SCOTTISH FUEL AND LIGHT RATIONING. 


Tue Household Fuel and Lighting Order governing the rations 
for Scotland has been signed. It comes into effect on Oct. 1— 
three months later than the English Order. 


The allowance for fuel in Scotland is 4 tons where the number 
of rooms occupied is not more than three; and an additional ton 
of coal for each additional occupied room up to 20 tons. There- 
after, any additional allowance not exceeding 1 ton per room 
shall be at the discretion of the Local Fuel Overseer. An extra 
ton of coal is allowed where the number of habitual residents is 
seven or more in houses of not more than twelve rooms. Com- 
pared with the English rations, this gives an increased allowance 
on an average of 1 ton of coal, on account of the colder weather 
in the North. 

The Scottish lighting allowance exceeds that of the English by 
about 20 p.ct., and is as follows: 











The Lighting Allowance for the Year 











Shall Not Exceed— 
Where the Number of Rooms 
Occupied is— 
Either C.ft. of | Or B.o.T. Units 
as. | of Electricity. 
Se cen ee a a ae 9,000 150 
Pewee ey i we se Rae 13,500 } 225 
rE SG ori a a hie 18,000 | 300 
SS Se a a 22,500 | 375 
Er a 27,000 450 
SE Se ee ee 31,500 525 
Sea is ne os a Oe 36,000 600 





Except for these additional fuel, gas, and electricity allowances, 
the Scottish Order is practically identical with the English Order. 
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Tar and Acid Constituents of Indian Coal.—Dealing in a lecture 
at the recent British Scientific Products Exhibition with industrial 
development in India during the war, Mr. D. T. Chadwick, Indian 
Trade Commissioner, said that, when considering the large number 
of derivatives from coal tar, one is met by the unfortunate fact that 
the yield of tar and acid constituents from Indian coal is as a rule 
low—only 2°1 p.ct., compared with 4 p.ct. in Great Britain. 


Steaming Horizontal Retorts.—Referring to the process of Mr. 
R. J. Rew, of the Devon Gas Association, for steaming horizontal 
retorts [particulars of the results obtained by which were given in 
the “ JournaL” for May 14 last, p. 280], the “ Exeter Express” 
states that “already about a hundred companies, large and small, 
have adopted the system; and inquiries with the view to taking 
similar steps have been made by a very large number of others. 
It is to-day in use in various parts of Great Britain and Ireland, 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Tue report of the Board of Trade Electric Power Supply Com- 
mittee, and its precursor, the report of the Electric Supply Sub- 
Committee of the Coal Conservation Committee of the Ministry 
of Reconstruction, have now been in the 
Generating Station hands of electrical men long enough for 
Evolution. them to have thoroughly absorbed their 
contents, and‘to have turned them inside 
out. Mr. C. H. Wordingham, the President of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, is one of those who keep a well-balanced 
mind on the subject. He is not a believer, as are some electrical 
men, in the idea that, when the war is over, the electricity supply 
industry is going to turn a somersault from present circumstances 
and find itself at once on its feet, under new and much more 
favourable conditions. At the same time, he does believe that the 
reports will have the effect of hastening the evolution of things 
electrical. In one of the little tabloid lectures at the Scientific 
Products Exhibition, Mr. Wordingham discoursed on the future 
of the electricity supply industry. He sees the industry taking 
a perfectly natural course in its evolution, as it has done all 
along; but the report of the Board of Trade Committee will help 
the pace, and reform the conditions. The industry started with 
small producing stations; and in populous areas these have been 
displaced by larger stations. The Committee work that has been 
done during the war will probably result in the abolition right 
away of all small uneconomical stations, as soon as legislative 
sanction can be secured. The existing large economical stations 
will absorb the fresh load; and they in their turn will, as circum- 
stances favour, give place to the super-station. This is a saner 
view of the matter than is that at the back of the frenzied cries 
for the immediate construction of super-stations, and a wholesale 
scrapping of much plant and expended capital. 
Will the huge super-stations ever come ? 
The Whole Fuel The wave of opposition against them con- 
Problem—not Part. tinues to grow. Critical examination has 
convinced some engineers that there is not 
any economy in them, but that there is likely to be much un- 
economy, as compared with the large local stations. Experience 
has shown tbat fuel economy has its limits; and that above a 
certain size of sets, there is nothing to be gained. Again, in these 
large stations the coal-handling plant would have to be on an 
elaborate and costly scale; and the enormous quantities of coal 
and refuse that would have to be dealt with would be costly 
drawbacks. Also the problem of condensing water and plant 
would be a peculiarly heavy one. In the article by Mr. W. H. 
Booth dealt with in last week's ‘“‘ Memoranda,” he submitted that 
it would be impossible to utilize the waste heat from these super- 
stations in any profitable manner, and that this would be a dis- 
tinct loss. Further, it has been shown that the distribution costs 
from these enormous plants would, as the distance of distribution 
increased, annihilate any economies in other directions. Another 
objection to super-stations is that they would make excellent 
targets for enemy bombs. Large concentrations of labour is an 
additional objection; and more so in the times ahead with 
unionism so much stronger than formerly. Now a correspondent 
of the “Electrical Review” refers to the “ mad-brained” sug- 
gestions of the schemers who cannot see further than a big-unit 
proposition of the steam type, with massive chimneys and plenty 
of waste gases. For London half-a-dozen stations spread along 
the Thames could generate as cheaply as one central station 
The writer also touches upon a question to which we have fre- 
quently made allusion ; but our view of the matter extends further 
than his. He holds that the problem of generating electricity 
should be combined with the larger one of saving coal in the 
household. We go beyond this, and suggest that the problem 
of fuel supply should be considered as a whole—from the best 
system of utilizing coal to the economical delivery of heat units 
into the dwellings of the people. This would take in coal car- 
bonization, the work that the gas industry is accomplishing, 
and the greater work it is capable of doing. If electricity can 
put into houses heat units at a cheaper rate, and give a greater 
range of convenience, than gas, then the gas industry must go 
under; if gas can do the work cheaper and give a greater range 
of convenience than electricity, then the electricity industry must 
be left to pick up only such business in this line as those people 
may choose to give to whom economy and convenience do not 
appeal. The question of heat economy is not to be settled by the 
ipse dixit of electricians or anybody else. 


Reverting to Mr. Wordingham’s lecture, 
he commented upon the principles which 
should in future direct the manufacturers 
of apparatus; and in this respect there 
will be some difference of opinion. Inthe 


wake of uniformity of pressure and systems which a common plan 
of electricity supply would bring about, would be a greater stan- 
dardization of apparatus. Foreign trade would be better served 
by concentrated specialization in production than has been the 
case with the existence of a large number of small firms. The 
principle to be acted upon after the war would be that each firm 


Concentration of 
Manufacture of 
Appliances. 





and practically from Land’s End to John o’ Groats.” 


should lay itself out for one restricted portion of manufacture. 
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The advantages of this would be not only that manufacture in 
quantity would enable cheaper production, but it would tend to 
“the improvement of design, because when designers had thou- 
sands or tens of thousands of the same article passing through 
their hands in a year (instead of tens of dozens), they were able to 
acquire a much wider experience of the action of the apparatus 
they were manufacturing, and to introduce improvements more 
readily than when they manufactured on a tiny scale.” There is 
something in this view of the President of the Electricals; but it 
is not the whole tale, nor the whole truth. The proposals as to 
concentration of the manufacture of a particular class of goods 
carries with it a limitation of the number, and always the same, 
brains directed to the end of improvement; whereas with firms 
competing with one another in the same class of production, a 
wider range of talent is brought to bear upon the problem of im- 
provement. Competition alone ensures this. Moreover, the very 
advantage of a cheapening of production may not benefit the 
buyer with the deepening of monopoly as the large firm barricades 
itself in by patents. Mr. Wordingham himself appeared to see a 
danger in his proposals, because he hedged a bit. It would, he 
said, be a misfortune if this were to tend towards the creation of 
monopolistic concerns, and to the sweeping away of the small in- 
dividual concerns which had hitherto existed. But the place to 
which he would consign the smaller firms is apparently that of 
order-getters for the larger ones. The best results, he thought, 
would be obtained if, in addition to the few large firms, “there 
was a combination among the relatively small firms to get orders 
which would then be farmed-out to individual firms—each firm 
taking one distinct class of work in which it could specialize, and 
to which its principals could devote their personal attention.” 
We rather think the small firms would have something to say to 
this, and decline to be lackeys to the large firms. Experience in 
the gas industry shows that when the manufacturing lion and 
lamb have been induced to lie down together, it is not long before 
other “lambs” have arisen, and have started on their own ac- 
count, to the discomfiture of the lion. 


Electricity suppliers in shopping areas 
The Ebb of the Lighting are being hard hit by the new Fuel and 
Units. Lighting Order—more so than the gas 
companies. The reason is that they have 
not the diversity of trade in electricity that gas happily possesses. 
Prior to the new Fuel and Lighting Order, the electricians had 
lost consumption in street lighting, in outside shop lighting, in 
theatres, music halls, and cinemas, and through the appeals for 
economy in households. All this means revenue lost at prices per 
unit higher than the power supply. Now there comes the new 
Order, and the appeal which succeeds it for economy in the use of 
fuel in every direction—including gas and electricity stations, 
especially the latter. Consumers of both commodities are also 
being asked to economize. In some areas, the electrical under- 
takings have to subsist almost solely on domestic and shop light- 
ing. Now the Early Closing Association have stepped in with a 
fervent desire to assist the Coal Controller; and the Coal Con- 
troller has duly expressed his appreciation, on the ground that 
every possible step should be taken in the national interests to 
reduce the quantity of fuel and lighting. Many shopkeepers have 
agreed to close at six o’clock (some at seven) every night, save 
Saturday, when the hour will not be later than eight. It is sur- 
prising how in some districts the residents have fallen into line 
with these changes, which reduce the call for heat and light, and 
so consumption in electricity, which is hit harder than other heat- 
ing and lighting agencies owing to the inefficiency of the electricity 
process in its utilization of coal. Due also to its conditions, it is 
very sensitive to influences. Reduction of electricity consump- 
tion, for example, tends to increase the fuel bill per unit of elec- 
tricity generated, unless the reduction is all off the “‘ peak,” and 
then there might be some advantage in it, excepting that in these 
days electricity can ill-afford to see sacrificed the revenue from 
the higher priced units. 


We all remember how the Hackney 

The Hackney Sequel. Borough Council went a-begging when 
the Gas Light and Coke Company put to 

the test the question of preferential charges for electricity in the 
particular form which the objectionable item of the Hackney tariff 
took, which form the Courts held was not governed by previous 
decisions, which have caused an alteration of charge methods at 
Long Eaton, Ilford, in certain parts of South London, and pos- 
sibly elsewhere. The Hackney Council asked other authorities to 
support the action with funds; but what the authorities who did 
so have gained is very doubtful, as the result affects Hackney 
only, and does not, as we say, disturb the more important cases 
which preceded it. Now we have authoritative information as 
to the result of Hackney’s appeal. They solicited help from 214 
authorities. The basis of the solicitation was at the rate of £1 
per £1000 (or part thereof) of gross revenue computed from the 
returns of 1915—the maximum contribution from any undertaking 
to be £100, and the minimum £5. Only 41 authorities promised 
very unwisely to support Hackney in their quarrel, and that they 
unwisely did so is shown by the restricted value of the decision. 
However, after the hearing of the action, when the cost of the 
defence was found to amount to only £261 os. 1od., excluding the 
services of the Council’s officers, those authorities who promised 
financial assistance, and had not paid, were asked to amend their 
Promised payment by forwarding £5 where the assistance pro- 





mised had been less than f10, and a definite amount of £6 13s. 4d. 
in the case of those authorities who did not specify an amount, 
but agreed to a pro ratd basis—it being found that these contribu- 
tions, together with a like amount from Hackney, were sufficient 
to cover the expenditure incurred. Cute Hackney! A “like 
amount!” It got out of this litigation cheaply; the bulk of the 
expense being paid by the ratepayers of other areas. To this 
sort of thing, a stop ought to be put by explicit prohibition. 


A “ Dissatisfied Consumer” expresses his 
Lamp Voltages and _ discontent in the “ Electrical Times” with 
Dissatisfaction. the attempt of the Tungsten Lamp Asso- 
ciation to try to force the reduction of 
standard voltages from the consumers’ end, by making lamps 
only of certain voltages—thus compelling their use—though the 
district voltages are something different, unless lamps of inter- 
mediate voltages to those specified are purchased at a higher 
price. This wasa matter referred to in the ‘*‘ Memoranda” a fort- 
night ago [p. 477]. A“ Dissatisfied Consumer ” regards himself 
as a helpless victim of a desirable reform. Consumers, however, 
have no alternative but to purchase lamps that suit the avail- 
able pressure. They cannot dictate to supply undertakings; 
but they should not be penalized for the sins of those respon- 
sible for inflicting the odd voltages of which complaint is now 
made. Their position is not that of gas consumers, who, with 
certain of their appliances, can regulate gas and air supply to suit 
the service rendered them through their meters by the gas sup- 
pliers. The complainer rightly urges that reform should begin at 
the dynamos or transformers. If electricity suppliers had to pay 
a higher rate for machinery not of standard voltages, they would 
hesitate before adopting anything outside them. As lamp traders 
and retailers will be compelled to stock lamps of standard and non- 
standard pressures, one fails to see who will benefit apart from 
lamp firms represented by the Association, One can sympathize 
with “ Dissatisfied Consumer ;” but, after all, perhaps the action 
of the Tungsten Lamp Association will hasten for electricity con- 
sumers a desirable reform, which might hang-fire without the 
pressure thus brought to bear. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND 
EMPLOYED. 


Final Report of the Whitley Committee. 


Havinc already presented four reports, the Committee on Rela- 
tions between Employers and Employed, appointed in 1916 with 
the Right Hon. J. H. Whitley, M.P.,as Chairman, have now issued 
a final one, as they have come to the conclusion that if they were 
to undertake further inquiries, there would be a considerable 
amount of overlapping, either with the work that is now being 
carried on by the Central Departments or with the duties and 
functions of the Industrial Councils. 


The trend of the four preceding reports may be remembered. 
The first recommended Joint Industrial Councils, Joint District 
Councils, and Works Committees for each of the principal well- 
organized industries; the second proposed an adaptation of Trade 
Boards to industries weak or altogether wanting in organization, 
and Joint Councils with Government assistance for cases in which 
organization is considerable but not yet general; the third dealt 
with Works Committees ; and the fourth contained recommenda- 
tions on conciliation and arbitration. The present report does 
not do very much more than summarize the main conclusions of 
the previous ones. 

The Committee add, however, that: “On the question of the 
adoption of schemes of profit-sharing and co-partnership, we have 
considered the evidence at present available, and have felt bound 
to come to the conclusion that it does not justify us in putting 
forward any general recommendations.” In pointing out that the 
recommendations they have made have the effect of conferring 
upon the Joint Industrial Councils and industries a large measure 
of self-government, the Committee add that many of the subjects 
which might perhaps have been suggested as forming objects of 
inquiry by them are matters which can more usefully and profit- 
ably be considered by the joint organizations composed of those 
actually concerned in the various trades. Moreover, since the 
Committee were constituted two fresh Departments of State 
have been set up—the Ministry of Labour and the Ministry of 
Reconstruction. 

Of the fifteen members of the Committee, five (including Mr. 
J. R. Clynes) sign a note attached to the report, which expresses 
their view that, though the amicable relations established between 
Capital and Labour by the introduction of Industrial Councils or 
Trade Boards will afford an atmosphere generally favourable to 
industrial peace and progress, a complete identity of interests 
cannot be effected, and that “such machinery cannot be expected 
to furnish a settlement for the more serious conflicts of interest 
involved in the working of an economic system primarily governed 
and directed by motives of private profit.” 











There are 48 applicants for the position of Gas Manager to 
the Padiham Urban District Council, the salary offered being - 


£300 a year. A Sub-Committee has been appointed to reduce 
the number. 
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A NEW LIST OF CERTIFIED OCCUPATIONS. 


As from Thursday, there comes into force a revised list [R.136] 
of certified occupations, which supersedes all previous lists. It is 
confined to questions of exemption coming before Tribunals. 
The authorities have decided: that the work of men in the occupa- 
tions named in the list is of national importance; and such man 
[subject to the obtaining of an individual certificate of exemption 
as provided in the regulations] is exempted from being called 
up for service provided he was engaged in the occupation on 
Jan. 1 last, and has since continued to be so employed, and, if in 
Grade I. or II., was born in or before the year indicated in the 
list. The same applies to Grade III. men, where a separate year 
is indicated ; but where no age limit is stated, all men in Grade III. 
are entitled to be treated as in a certified occupation. In this 
connection, it has to be noted that a man whose rights of applica- 
tion to a Tribunal are restricted in consequence of any With- 
drawal Order or Proclamation, does not have fresh rights conferred 
upon him by anything in this list. It is not necessary, in the 
case of an employed person, that he should show that he has 
been with the same employer since Jan. 1 last. It must always 
be remembered that the inclusion of a man in the list does not 
in itself exempt him from military service. His case will be 
heard by a Tribunal in the ordinary way; but the Tribunal will 
be guided by the fact that applicant is included in the list, and 
the National Service Representative will only in very exceptional 
circumstances oppose his exemption. 

The former distinction between single and married men has 
been discontinued ; a shorter period of qualification has been 
fixed; and there are numerous alterations in the occupations 
which are certified, and the ages to be attained, to qualify for 
inclusion. In many occupations, the raising of the ages auto- 
matically cancels certificates already granted. 

With a few exceptions, the list covers all men of the new mili- 
tary age of all medical grades engaged in the occupations men- 
tioned, including directing heads of businesses, managers, and 
departmental managers. To be in a certified occupation, the 
directing head of a business, the manager, or the departmental 
manager [Grades I. and II.] should, according to the figures 
in the list, have been born in or before 1875, though discretion 
is left with the Tribunal in other cases. For a works chemist 
[Grades I. and II.], the year given is 1889. The list contains 
particulars with regard to carters, lorrymen, and draymen ; fore- 
men, fitters, and others in engineering works and foundries 
engaged in manufacturing or repairing machinery or plant for 
use in trade or industry; blacksmiths; foremen [Grade I., 1883; 
Grade II., 1888] and all other classes of workmen [Grade I., 
1875; Grade II., 1880] engaged in the manufacture of incan- 
descent gas-mantles; all classes of workmen engaged in the 
manufacture of furnace fire-brick and fire-clay goods; and all 
classes of men connected with fertilizer manufacture—including 
sulphate of ammonia. Analytical, consulting, or research chem- 
ists are to be treated as in a certified occupation if recommended 
by the Royal Society [Grades I. and II., 1894]. 

The list is on sale by the Government, price one penny. 


SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


{From the “Journal” for September, 1858.] 

Candles as Standards.—The photometric testing of gas has now 
become so thoroughly engrafted on our code of regulations for the 
administration of gas companies, that information on the subject 
is eagerly sought after, in spite of the discredit brought on it by 
the unskilfulness of some of the early experimenters. The most 
elaborate paper on this matter which has yet fallen under our 
notice is a hitherto unpublished report made in 1852 by Profs. 
Brande and Graham, Dr. Leeson, and the late Mr. J. T. Cooper, 
to the Directors of the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company, 
which was brought before the Arbitrators in the course of the late 
litigation with Mr. Croll. The deservedly high estimation in which 
the names attached to this report are held, entitles whatever they 
may suggest to our respectful consideration; but we are compelled 
to say that, in our opinion, a great sacrifice of valuable time was 
made in searching for what has hitherto proved a chimera— 
namely, a positively uniform standard candle, when the same 
results might have been obtained by noting the actual consump- 
tion of any candle, and the comparative light emitted during an 
experiment, and thence deducing, by a simple rule-of-three 
equation, the value of the gas-burner in candles of any arbitrary 
consumption per hour. The experiments detailed in the report 
prove that the best candles are too uncertain in their rate of con- 
sumption to permit of their being used as standards in any photo- 
metrical experiment where accuracy is desired, without their 
actual consumption be also determined and taken into account. 

Clegg’s Governor.—Mr. Clegg requests us to state that he has 
succeeded in combining a governor or pressure-regulator with his 
new patent hydraulic gas-meter, which is now in operation; and 
we perceive in the Paris papers a notice to the effect that, after 
submitting the self-adjusting and compensating gas-meter of 
Messrs. Crosley and Goldsmith to the most severe tests, and 
having ascertained that it registers the exact quantity of gas con- 
sumed, without absorbing more than the ordinary pressure re- 
quired to set such instruments in motion, the Prefect of Police of 








DUST IN GAS COALS. 


By a Gas ENGINEER. 


SoMETHING has been said about the enormous advances in the 
cost of gas coals, accompanied by reduced quality, as shown by 
increased incombustible content. But this does not cover the 
whole of the troubles inflicted upon retort-house managers by war 
conditions. Instances of trouble due to excessive percentages of 
dust in various parts of the country have come to the writer’s 
knowledge in addition to his own experience ; and as proof that 
complaint is founded upon fact and not on fancy, he may quote 
examples of recent deliveries fairly taken from bulk in gas-works 
coal stores, each one from a different district, showing that the 
trouble is not limited to any one locality. 


*“ Dust” in coal is a loose term; but the sense in which it is here 
used is the proportion of the bulk that will freely pass through a 
brass wire sieve having ten meshes to the linear inch, or a hundred 
to the square inch, in the course of a few minutes’ gentle agitation. 
The samples, which must, if necessary, be previously air-dried, 
will be freed from dust, in this way, in from three to five minutes 
at the outside. 
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These are all unscreened coals, and the wide variation shows 
that the larger proportions are not unavoidable incidents brought 
about by war conditions, but really amount to bare-faced adul- 
teration under Government control and cognizance. If one 
colliery can supply only 12°2 p.ct., it is not reasonable to assume 
that with another the minimum is 40°6 p.ct. 

That coal dust of the character above indicated is a very slow 
and poor conductor of heat is common knowledge to all experi- 
enced carbonizers; and one reason why many gas engineers pre- 
fer screened coal (when they can get it) is founded on this fact. 
Directly the proportion exceeds 10 p.ct., there is trouble in the 
retort-house, and revision of the weight or duration of the charges 
must be considered, because the dust lies dead in the retort, and 
does not commence to evolve gas for a considerable time after 
the lid is closed—as much as two hours in extreme cases. The 
production per retort falls ; and there is a corresponding increase 
per ton of coal carbonized in labour, wear and tear, and con- 
sumption of furnace fuel. All these are important considerations, 
apart from the present scarcity of labour and difficulty in carry- 
ing out renewals ; and the possibilities of employing women in the 
retort-house are not enhanced by the introduction of a staple 
material that will smother them with black dust. It will tend to 
drive them away from the gas-works, as it does the men, in the 
direction of lighter and more comfortable environments of labour, 
of which a wide selection is now available. 

As a matter of common honesty as between buyer and seller, 
40 p.ct. of dust, even at a commensurate price, in place of the 
Government maximum, does not constitute gas coal. The supply 
of such an article in pre-war days would have resulted in absolute 
boycotting. Much has lately been said about the “ monopoly” 
enjoyed by gas undertakings, and mostly from an unfair and one- 
sided point of view. The facts that the word should be prefaced 
by “ regulated,” that the rules as to price, quality, and purity are 
stringent, and that excepting a few failures, due to uncontrollable 
circumstances, they have been most rigidly observed, have been 
totally overlooked. The gas consumer is at liberty, if he wishes, to 
substitute other agents for gas; but under districting arrangements, 
and the practical impossibility of placing new business, gas-works 
are at the mercy of one colliery, and the monopoly is absolutely 
free from any restrictions as to quality. We have been told that 
complaints will be considered; but, as a matter of fact, many gas 
companies do not care to face the risk of complaining, in view of 
the difficulty of maintaining adequate supplies. Therefore they 
continue to pay, and the colliery people to receive, 30s. or so per 
ton for a material that five years ago they would have been open 
to sell for 3s. 

The losses to gas undertakings, or troubles to gas engineers, do 
not meet with much consideration or sympathy in certain quar- 
ters; but the national aspect of the matter should commend itself 
to a wider circle. Coal tonnage, transport, and saving of labour 
appear to be all-important at present, and to take precedence 
over the production of munitions materials. These matters are 
all influenced by substituting for gas coal a material that makes 
25 p.ct. less gas per ton, and 30 p.ct. less per retort per twenty- 
four hours. A proportionate addition to the cost of transit and 
handling does not cover everything; but there are many inci- 
dental losses in addition. France and America have realized the 
importance of quality in coal, judged from this standpoint; but 
here it seems to be regarded with indifference, even at the present 
serious juncture. In these countries, however, departmental com- 
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mittees are selected from the principal representatives on both 
sides of the counter. 
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NORTH OF ENGLAND GAS MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HALF-YEARLY MEETING AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Association was held last Saturday afternoon at the offices of the New- 


castle and Gateshead Gas Company, Grainger Street West, Newcastle. 


Mr. Norman S. Cox, of 


Sunderland, the President, was in the chair; and there was a large attendance. 


NEw MEMBER AND ASSOCIATES. 
Mr. Clarence Harris, of Jarrow, was elected a member of the 
Association, and Mr. Frank Cooke, of Sunderland, and Mr. Robert 
Frederick Harbottle, of South Shields, associate members. 


The PresipEnT then delivered his 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen,—For the honour you have done me by electing me 
your President, I most cordially thank you. Thirty-eight years 
ago, the Association visited Sunderland, when my father had the 
privilege of presiding over its deliberations. The continued suc- 
cess of the Association is a subject for hearty congratulation. 
Few professional men are so isolated as gas managers; and the 
opportunities presented by these and other meetings to compare 
notes and interchange ideas, can only have one result—benefit to 
all concerned. 


SUNDERLAND AND PAST AND PRESENT GAS SUPPLY 
CONDITIONS. 


As it is some years since I left the manufacturing department, 
I purpose in my address to deal mainly with the commercial and 
distribution sections of a gas undertaking’s management. 

Sunderland is favourably situated for the manufacture of gas 
from its accessibility to the source of raw material; and it has 
availed itself to the utmost extent of the advantage it thus enjoys. 
Notwithstanding these facilities, it was not till May 9, 1824, that 
the town was lighted with (“ that most desirable light,” as it was 
justly termed) gas. The promoters of the first company, in their 
efforts to inaugurate a brighter era in lieu of the comparative 
darkness that previously prevailed, made little progress; the 
inhabitants, with caution and reserve reminding one of their 
neighbours north of the Tweed, refrained from participating in 
the advantages to be derived by the use of the new light. The 
“Sunderland Subscription Gas Light Company,” which was 
formed in 1831, bought-out the old concern, and received con- 
siderable support, although the prices charged according to the 
type of burner used were excessive, and they continued to remain 
so till January, 1845, when the only certain antidote to monopoly 
—viz., competition—appeared in the form of the “ Corporation 
Gas Company.” The element of competition thus introduced 
into the gas supply of Sunderland soon told a tale. Before the 
threatened opposition fully entered the field, the existing Company 
reduced their price from ros, to 5s. per 1000 c.ft. The Corpora- 
tion Gas Bill received the Royal Assent on June 18, 1846; the 
price of gas being fixed at 4s. per 1000 c.ft. But, asthe inevitable 
consequence of the dual control, the old Company almost simul- 
taneously lowered their charges to the same scale. Troublous 
times were experienced by the new Company; and only with con- 
siderable care and economy were they able to carry-on. Matters, 
however, improved; and new consumers were forthcoming. So, 
in the endeavour to check the progress of the new Company, the 
old one announced a reduction to 3s. 6d. The new Company, re- 
ceiving an early copy of the notice, decided to reduce to 3s.; and 
the Secretary was given instructions to continue if necessary till 
a minimum of ts. per 1000 c.ft. was reached. The old Company 
came down to the 3s. scale; but beyond this point the war was 
not waged. On one occasion, owing to a breakdown at the 
old Company’s works necessitating the shutting off of the supply, 
it was observed that some of the premises it supplied were still 
able to obtain gas; and it was found that “inadvertently” the 
services had been connected with the new Company’s mains. 
Trouble and strife continued till July 1, 1854, when the “Cor- 
poration Company” became the sole possessor of the field—an 
agreement being arrived at with the retiring rival, after which all 
went smoothly. Gas directors are but human; and, finding it 
impossible to continue to supply at the low price of 3s., and 
although unwelcome to the consumers, it is not surprising that 
the “ Corporation Company,” finding itself monarch of all it sur- 
veyed, advanced the price from 3s. to 3s. 9d. The same year 
witnessed an extension of its operations in the introduction of 
gas into Southwick. By the inhabitants of this suburban village, 
the event was hailed with high satisfaction and delight. 

The average quality supplied was 16 candles, which in the days 
of flat-flame burners was a distinct advantage; the sulphur com- 
pound being well below the recognized limit. 

By the 1857 Act, when the title was altered to the Sunderland 
Gas Company, the Corporation was empowered to appoint an 
analyst to test the quality; but the law was complied with with 
such uniform efficiency that the tests were discontinued, and the 
lack of complaints shows that the public has not suffered by the 
withdrawal of the watchful eye of officialism. 

Progress has been the watchword of the Company; and the 
Policy of selling a satisfactory article at the lowest possible price 
was persevered with. The price continued downwards, with the 
exception of the year 1873 (locally and historically known as 





“Coal Famine Year”), till in 1911 gas was supplied at 1s. 9d. to 
1s. 4d. net, and 1s. 6d. to 1s. net for power purposes. The price 
under war conditions has naturally increased. The gas made in 
1848 was 40 million c.ft. per annum; in 1884, 480 millions; and 
in 1917, 1288 millions, 


COAL AND RESIDUALS. 


In this district, up to a few months ago, we had no reason to 
complain about the supplies of coal, which we received in a fairly 
satisfactory manner. The quality, however, is not all that could 
be desired. Latterly, things have been difficult. Much anxiety 
has been caused by short deliveries ; and the resultant diminishing 
stocks is a further indication of the absolute necessity of all gas 
undertakings keeping large reserves. Coal is the essential factor, 
and the basis of all industries, and has provided everything— 
including the necessities of civilization, light, heat, and power. It 
has, however, been used in the most reckless and extravagant 
manner by being consumed in the raw state, destroying the valu- 
able fuel oil, dyes, motor spirit, fertilizers, &c., and at the same 
time giving off clouds of smoke from the numerous factory and 
household chimneys, making conditions of living in populous 
centres undésirable and in many ways unhealthy, in addition to 
being injurious to property. 

Much has been done, and much more may be done, to stimu- 
late the demand for coke for household and manufacturing pur- 
poses ; and the more general adoption of coke would help in that 
most essential and desirable endeavour to conserve the coal of 
the country. 

There will be an enormous demand for benzol after the war, in 
connection with transport both by land and sea and in the air; 
and it may, no doubt, be found a paying proposition to continue 
its manufacture, if the naphthalene troubles arising out of its 
recovery can be overcome. 

The co-operative arrangement between tar producers and dis- 
tillers (which has almost reached the stage of agreement) should 
have a beneficial effect. Large quantities of dehydrated tar will 
be required for the reconstruction of roads after the war; and 
this, together with the laudable endeavour to make this country 
self-supporting respecting dyes, should stimulate the demand, with 
a subsequent improvement in the price, which has been at such a 
low ebb for so many years. 

Notwithstanding the large amount of propaganda work carried 
out by the Sulphate of Ammonia Association, and by many un- 
dertakings in their own districts, the home consumption of sul- 
phate was only a small percentage of the output. But the con- 
ditions of war have changed this ; and now the farmers, who are 
not easily convinced as a rule, are generally quite satisfied as to 
the enormous advantages to be obtained by treating their land 
scientifically. 

The results so far obtained by the utilization for public pur- 
poses of surplus coke furnace gas have been eminently satisfac- 
tory; and where available in large quantities, it should enable 
gaseous fuel to be sold at a price to brook no competition. 

The sole object of the Household Fuel and Lighting Order, 
1918, which entails an enormous amount of work and serious 
financial loss to the gas industry, is the saving of coal, the neces- 
sity for which is no doubt great. The industry, however, will use 
every endeavour to faithfully carry out its share of the burden. 
The Order is presumably intended to encourage the use of gas, 
which is undoubtedly the best method of obtaining the desired 
result, and at the same time assist in relieving the transport 
difficulties. The gas equivalent per ton of coal has been fixed too 
low to attain this end. It should be substantially increased— 
especially in this bleak district, where the hours of daylight are 
less than in other parts of the country and where baking and 
washing are usually done at home. 


“ THE SALES DEPARTMENT. 


With regard to the distribution department, the interest of the 
consumer and supplieris amutualone. The relationship between 
the showroom, development, and fitting departments should be 
the closest co-operation. In the apparatus supplied, simplicity 
and standardization, coupled with efficiency, are of the utmost 
importance. Central offices and showrooms adjoining, if possible, 
should of necessity be imposing, and in a prominent position in 
the principal street, and should be kept up-to-date in every way, 
and not be allowed (as is unfortunately noticeable in many show- 
rooms) to get an uncared-for appearance after the novelty has 
worn off. Consumers should have the opportunity of seeing the 
various apparatus tested, and claims should not in any case be 
made which cannot be substantiated in actual practice. This is, 
unfortunately, done occasionally by makers ; and when the con- 





sumption is proved to be in excess of the claim, the consumer is 
dissatisfied. It is much better to slightly overstate the consump- 
| tion, as the margin in favour of coal gas is sufficiently large to 
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allow of this in most instances ; and when the results prove better 
than the guarantee, all concerned are satisfied. 

The subject of gas sales is not of great importance under ex- 
isting regulations; but there is still a large field for extension in 
this direction. Preparations, wherever possible, should be made 
in advance, to enable full advantage to be taken immediately the 
restrictions are removed. 

Proper ventilation of all buildings is of vital importance, whether 
in the factory or home, as efficiency can only be obtained if it be 
under hygienic conditions. Gas has played an important partin 
this direction; and should do much more in the future. Where 
new buildings are to be erected, it should be part of the under- 
taking’s policy to co-operate with the architects to obtain adequate 
ventilation, and also to keep them posted in regard to the many 
advantages of gas. 

In 1913, we established a demonstration room, where the latest 
types of furnaces are to be seen by appointment in actual opera- 
tion at suitable times, when influential men likely to be interested 
are invited to be present. As a result of this, combined with 
energetic canvassing, upwards of a hundred have been fitted 
during the last few years for numerous and varied purposes, and 
special apparatus is being designed for the preliminary heating of 
an electric steel melting furnace to reduce the fuel cost per ton of 
steel. The following figures show that considerable strides have 
been made: 


GAS USED FOR POWER PURPOSES. 


1913. «+ 195 million c.ft. per annum—principally engines. 
3914 . « 235 me ae 

1915 . «. 230 ” " 

1916. «235 ” ” 

1917 . 270 ‘ 


Showiog an increase in the gas used under this head of 38 p.ct., 
due entirely to the introduction of furnaces. 

One local firm who originally conducted all their heating opera- 
tions by coal and coke, now use gas exclusively for annealing 
and hardening. About 120 tons of steel are turned into files per 
annum ; and the gas consumption for this and other purposes is 
1,181,000 c.ft. A more striking illustration is of a local glass- 
works, whose gas consuniption before furnaces were adopted for 
annealing and fire-polishing was 3 million cubic feet per annum, 
whereas now it amounts to nearly 50 millions. Better working 
conditions prevail; far superior results are obtained; and the 
breakage in annealing is reduced from 10 to 2 p.ct. 

The prosperity of a gas undertaking depends very largely on 
the methods adopted to retain their consumers, to obtain new 
ones, and to encourage the use of additional and up-to-date 
apparatus. Collectors and inspectors are in contant touch with 
the public, and can assist very materially by entering daily in a 
report-book all cases where there is any sign of dissatisfaction, or 
where there is a likelihood of obtaining an order for new appliances. 
This book forms the basis for the work of a staff of carefully 
selected canvassers, who must be well trained and thoroughly 
conversant with all matters concerning the economical use of gas. 
The old saying that dividends are made or lost in the retort-house 
is only half the truth, as, while they may be made there, they can 
easily be lost in the other departments. It may be said that 
the consumer is gained or lost at the burner. 


WAR AND POST-WAR CONDITIONS. 


The many necessary extensive alterations and repairs held in 
abeyance to be carried out after the war will mean an enormous 
expenditure ; and undertakings that have been able to do so have 
wisely put aside sums to meet repairs, which will have to be 
attended to as soon as possible. The raising of capital will be a 
difficult problem; and stock will in most instances have to be sold 
below par. 

The inflated wages now being paid will not return to their pre- 
war level, with the result that all materials will cost more, unless 
the output per head be considerably increased—there being still 
plenty of room for improvement in this direction, as this country 
is a very long way behind. The general adoption of machinery 
wherever possible will have to be resorted to, or our chances of 
holding the premier place as an industrial and commercial nation 
will indeed be small. I am a great optimist regarding the future 
supremacy of the country; but it will need forceful energy and 
concentration in all directions, and friendly and loyal co-operation 
between employers and employed, to enable us to retain our posi- 
tion against strenuous and powerful opposition. 

When the necessity for purchasing War Savings Certificates 
ceases, it is very desirable to be ready with an approved scheme 
of investment in some safe security, to encourage the employees 
to continue without a break their weekly contributions. 

Enormous scope of business is available to the industry if only 
it realizes, and is prepared to grasp, to the fullest extent its possi- 
bilities. The lines of future development are clearly indicated, 
and the prospects most alluring, with the expansion of the in- 
dustrial business and the great possibilities in hot-water supply 
and room-heating with a gas not necessarily of high calorific 
power, but one containing a low percentage of incombustibles— 
thus giving a good flame temperature. 


THE CONSUMERS’ TROUBLES. 


We have always been troubled with that bugbear to many 
gas undertakings, naphthalene. But immediately on starting oil- 
washing for the extraction of benzol, toluol, &c., the number of 
complaints of stopped services jumped up to an alarming extent ; 








so much so that after a fortnight’s working the plant had to be 
shut-down. It was re-started a few days later under altered con- 
ditions ; and the results showed some improvement. However, 
we have suffered considerably ever since, and the additional cost 
over previous years has been a serious item. 

A still more serious point is the annoyance and inconvenience 
caused to consumers by the continued necessity for clearing their 
services, which makes them dissatisfied with gas, and possibly 
consider the advisability of making a change. In some known 
cases they have actually done so, which means a permanent loss 
to the Company through no fault of their own. At one period of 
extreme changes in atmospheric conditions we in one day received 
upwards of two thousand complaints; and with the shortage of 
labour it was quite impossible to cope with this number. * How- 
ever, with the assistance in emergencies of the available officials 
(all of whom had been previously instructed in the art of clearing 
stoppages), in addition to all the fitters and labourers, we have so 
far been able to overcome the difficulties. 

With the object of obtaining useful information, a map of our 
area of supply is divided off into squares and districts, and each 
week tracing paper divided into similar squares is placed over the 
map, and every day the naphthalene stoppages cleared are marked 
thereon by black dots for the ordinary consumers and by red dots 
for the slot consumers. One expected but nevertheless marked 
feature is the absence of dots in the area supplied from the 
vertical retorts. Another is that the red dots represent a very 
small proportion of the total; the reason being that, when we 
adopted prepayment meters, we deemed it advisable to lay ser- 
vices in excess of the anticipated consumption. This map is 
inspected daily ; and one can see at a glance if there is a preval- 
ence of complaints in any one section or street, in which case we 
wash-out the main or mains affected, and, if this is not efficacious, 
open and clear them. I had hoped to see the dots near the works 
gradually reduce in number, and then week by week the area clear- 
ing further away, showing that the solvent used at the works was 
gradually not only overcoming the naphthalene in the gas, but also 
that in the mains, and that ultimately we might be freed to a con- 
siderable extent, if not altogether, from this source of trouble. 
Unfortunately, however, there is no sign so far of this ideal being 
realized. 

Every endeavour should be exerted (which has certainly not 
always been the case in the past) to avoid reckless and extrava- 
gant expenditure of capital. On the other hand, no one would 
suggest working obsolete and wasteful plant. There is, however, 
a happy medium. If an undertaking becomes over-capitalized, 
their difficulties in meeting the serious and stern competition in 
the future are much enhanced. The sliding scale has, no doubt, 
many advantages when wisely administered ; if not, it is fraught 
with dangers—a tendency being to possibly starve the works to 
enable a reduction to be made in the price of gas and automati- 
cally increase the dividend. A figure that should never be lost 
sight of is the capital per million cubic feet of gas sold. 


GAS FOR TRACTION PURPOSES. 


The use of gas as a power agent for traction purposes is steadily 
increasing. We all, I think, agree that the bulky containers are 
unsightly; but at present utility is the most important factor. 
However, when war conditions permit of the manufacture and 
supply of compressing plant and cylinders, the use of gas pro- 
pelled vehicles may be greatly extended. 

A 20 u.P. “ Studebaker ” van used in connection with the clear- 
ing of slot-meters—one of the earliest cars fitted with a flexible 
container, and holding some 250 c.ft. of gas—covers a distance of 
11 miles (equivalent to approximately a gallon of petrol) and has 
given every satisfaction. Two coke delivery wagons have also 
been adapted, It is very necessary to have suitable appliances 
for keeping the bag in position when deflating ; otherwise it flies 
out and may catch obstructions, which might be fraught with 
serious results. 

We have a small experimental plant comprising a two-stage 
vertical compressor with piston displacement of 15 c.ft. per minute, 
which will compress gas to 1200 lbs. per square inch when run- 
ning at 400 revolutions per minute and a 7in. diameter water 
separator. A 10 B.H.P. two-seater “‘ Humber” has been running 
on coal gas compressed to 1200 lbs. per square inch. The steel 
cylinder 3 ft. 4 in. long by 8 in. outside diameter, with a capacity 
of 84 c.ft., carried at the back, weighs 98 lbs. The gas passes 
through 3; in. inside and ,'; in. outside diameter copper tube to a 
reducing valve, pressure gauge, and suction chamber, weighing 
14 lbs. (where the gas is filtered, and the pressure reduced to a 
few tenths of an inch), and from there to a special carburettor. 
The car starts easily, runs smoothly, and will cover 8 miles on 
one charge. At present, however, a reduction in the power (par- 
ticularly on the hills) is noticeable. As it is only used for super- 
vision work in our own area of supply, and can be switched-on to 
petrol if necessary at any time, the difficulties of filling sta'ions do 
not apply. However, for the future it will be necessary to build 
specially adapted vehicles, and to standardize cylinders and con- 
nections to enable users to have them quickly charged at the 
appointed stations at any town or village on the main routes, or 
(better still) in the case of detachable cylinders, to change their 
empties for full ones. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE GAS INDUSTRY. 


The various organizations intended to represent the industry 
have, no doubt, done excellent work during the war; but it seems 
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more than ever essential to have a national body, representative 
of every section of the industry, which can speak unitedly and 
authoritatively on its behalf on all subjects. There are signs that 
the necessity is at last being realized; and I trust that steps will 
immediately be taken to make this an accomplished fact, and that 
it will meet with the whole-hearted support of every undertaking 
in the country. 

Reviewing the past few years, which have been momentous, one 
cannot help coming to the conclusion that at the happy termina- 
tion of this terrible war, a new and more prosperous era is dawn- 
ing. We have heard much about the centralization and amalga- 
mation of electric undertakings. If the gas industry is to prosper, 
similar amalgamation may be necessary, perhaps not to such an 
extent, but for the large and suitably situated gas undertakings to 
extend their plant and also their area of supply to embrace smaller 
undertakings. 


Mr. Tuomas HarpieE (Newcastle), in moving a hearty vote of thanks 
to the President for his address, said Mr. Cox had reminded them that 
the Association met in Sunderland some 38 years ago, under the presi- 
dency of his father; and he did not know that there were any there 
that day, with the exception of Mr. Whyte, who were present at the 
meeting in Sunderland. A large number of the members, however, 
remembered Mr. Cox, senior, and the result of his work in connection 
with the gas undertaking at Sunderland. It was still visible to- 
day in the low price at which gas was sold in this neighbouring 
town. The Association were not only indebted to Mr. Cox's father, 
for they also remembered that, many years ago, his brother read 
a most excellent contribution on the manufacture of sulphate of 
ammonia, which still to-day might be regarded as a work of refer- 
ence on the manufacture of the product. That day they had Mr. 
Norman Cox’s excellent address, which showed that he had the far- 
sightedness of his father, which had resulted in such satisfactory 
financial results for the Sunderland Company. He (Mr. Hardie) de- 
sired to refer only to one suggestion made by Mr. Cox—that when the 
necessity for purchasing war-saving certificates ceased, it was desirable 
to be ready with an approved scheme of investment to encourage em- 
ployees to continue without a break their weekly contributions. The 
speaker considered it an excellent suggestion, which he hoped would 
commend itself to gas undertakings generally. 

Mr. F. P. Tarratr (Darlington) seconded the motion, and said the 
breezy address they had listened to was quite typical of its author. As 
an Association, they were indebted to the assistance that had always 
been given from Sunderland. There were many points in the address 
which might be referred to; for it showed that the President was 
keenly in touch with all that was at present before the gas industry. 

The motion was heartily carried. 

The PrEsIDENT, in reply, said he was obliged for the kind things 
that had been said of the address. He confessed that in the stress of 
the present time, and the worries that were experienced, it was difficult 
to find time to produce an address of any kind. He was therefore glad 
that he had written an address which, to some extent at least, had 
been appreciated. 


HovusEHOLD FuEL AnD LIGHTING ORDER. 
Subsequently there was a discussion—which was opened by 
Mr. H. E. Bloor, of York—on the Household Fuel and Lighting 
Order, 1918; but this ‘it was resolved should be conducted in 
private. 








Concrete Purifiers at Rochester (N.Y.). 


There have been designed and constructed by the engineering 
staff of the Rochester (N.Y.) Railway and Light Company eight 
concrete purifier boxes—four in 1910 and the other four in 1916— 
which have been in continuous use since they were installed, and 
are nowin satisfactory condition. The roof is sectional, and built of 
steel; the body of the box being of 1: 2: 4 concrete. The bottom 
is 21 in. thick, the sides 30 in., and the ends 15 in. Each box is 
25 ft. square, and 8 ft. deep; extending 4 ft. above ground. The 
side-walls are reinforced with steel rods. In connection with this 
installation, it has been pointed out that it is essential, in building 
a concrete gas purifier-box, that a rich concrete mixture should 
be used, carefully mixed and placed, and that adequate reinforce- 
ment should be provided in the walls to prevent cracks through 
settlement or other causes. Furthermore, the placing of the 
concrete should be a continuous operation, in order to eliminate 
construction joints, as small cracks and seams would permit the 
escape of gas. 

ai 


Wood and Peat for Gas Making in Denmark.—The carboniza- 
tion of wood and peat for gas making in Denmark was, says the 
* Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung,” necessitated by the shortage of 
coal in 1917. Horizontal hand-fired retorts were used ; and a cer- 
tain amount of coal was carbonized, but separately from the sub- 
stitutes. Trouble occurred owing to accumulations of pitch in 
the hydraulic main; and on distribution of the gas there was an 
increase of trouble due to naphthalene stoppages. The yield of 
ammonia was small; but the admixture of a proportion of coal 
gas sufficed to neutralize the acetic acid present. The air supply 
of gas appliances required adjustment; but apart from an increased 
consumption, the gas behaved satisfactorily in most of its appli- 
cations. The pitch from wood and peat was valueless; but the 
brown tar found a ready market. The wood charcoal proved to 
be well adapted for use in suction-gas producers. Peat charcoal, 
however, was less satisfactory, as much of it was small, and had 





MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


A HIGHLY creditable record of investigations undertaken by 
members of the Manchester Municipal College of Technology 


during 1915 is contained in Vol. IX. of “ Technology ’—the 
Journal of the College. Previously, this record has been issued 
under the title of the “ Journal of the School of Technology;” 
but with the alteration of name there have been other changes 
made which it is anticipated will be appreciated by readers. The 
College, which was founded nearly a hundred years ago as the 
Manchester Mechanics’ Institution, has attained university rank, 
and attracts students from all parts of the world. One of its 
functions is to provide university training which is now coming 
to be regarded as almost essential to all members of the higher 
staff of important industrial concerns; and so far as this branch 
of work is concerned, the College is actually an integral part of 
the University of Manchester. 
Mr. J. C. Maxwell Garnett, M.A., is Principal of the College, 
and Dean of the Faculty of Technology in the University of 
Manchester. The record now before us opeus with a paper 
on “ Education and Industry,” which he read before the British 
Association, and a note by him entitled “ Part-Time Education,” 
which is an abstract of a communication to the Fourth Annual 
Conference of Educational Associations. Passing over investi- 
gations bearing upon the electrical industry, mention may be 
made of. one or two of the many articles that are reprinted 
from various publications. Mr.S. Lees, Wh.Sc., M.A., deals with 
the effect of variation of specific heat with temperature on 
the theoretical efficiency of the Diesel engine; while Prof. E. 
Knecht, Ph.D., M.Sc.Tech., gives methods of estimating nitrates, 
valuing hydrosulphites, and (with Miss Eva Hibbert) of estimating 
sulphurous acid in sulphites and bisulphites. Mr. S. Evans fur- 
nishes some examples of metal failures in plant which, he says, 
“are very simple in their treatment, but perhaps serve to show 
how the chemist may be of service in an engineering works, where 
at present, it is to be regretted, he is often looked upon as some- 
what of a luxury.” Another reprint of a paper read before the 
British Association is that by Prof. W. W. Haldane Gee, B.Sc., 
M.Sc.Tech., on “ Manchester and the Smoke Problem.” The book 
was produced in the Department of Printing and Photographic 
Technology of the College, to the excellence of the work in which 
it bears full testimony. 

The prospectus a University Courses in the College for the 
session 1918-19 is ready ; and it may be added that the Michaelmas 
term will commence on the 3rd prox. 





=a 


PROHIBITIVE PRICES OF STOKING MACHINERY 
SPARE PARTS. 


By E. Davies, of Birmingham. 
Amonc the many complex problems that face gas engineers at 
the present time is the one of stocking spare parts for stoking 
machinery, as prices were never at more prohibitive figures or 
deliveries more uncertain. 


It is a question of whether engineers shall place their orders 
now, or await the market getting easier when peace is declared. 
Whether prices will descend then is a doubtful conjecture. True, 
the engineering industry will cease munition work; but there is 
the enormous amount of contract work held up during hostilities, 
in addition to the activity we can expect-in the shipbuilding and 
bridge-manufacturing branches, together with the shortage of 
coal and raw material, that will maintain the present high rates 
continuing for some time to come. The only part of the engi- 
neering likely to experience a slump is the machine tool trade, 
when the thousands of lathes, &c., manufactured specially for 
shell work are rendered idle, and disposed of cheaply. 

The costs of spare parts form an important item in the upkeep 
of plant, and require details being thoroughly looked into, as 
the two following instances, which occurred in pre-war days, will 
show. Shortly after the installation of electrically-driven stoking 
machinery in a retort-house, six spare brass trolley-wheels were 
ordered from the makers of the machine. On the account being 
sent in, it was found that a charge of 7s. 6d. for each wheel had 
been made. One of these trolley-wheels was submitted to a local 
firm of brass founders and finishers, who were asked to quote for 
supplying a machined wheel similar in every respect. Their esti- 
mate was 2s. 6d. each. Thus three wheels were obtained for the 
price of one, and actually gave a working duration of a fortnight 
more than the higher-priced articles. 

The other case was where a wrought steel reversing lever, 
fitted with a pawl and spring, and brass bushed in the boss, was 
required for a charging machine, so that the existing lever could 
be taken out and re-bushed at leisure. A fair price to have paid 
for this would have been 30s. Yet on the bill arriving the charge 
was £5 5s. Shortly after the principal of the firm called at the 
gas-works, and his attention was drawn to the exorbitant charge 
made for the lever. He reduced the amount £1, but remarked 
that one must expect to pay extra for specialities. 

Quite recently, the writer had brought to his notice two cases 
which do not enhance the reputation of the British for fair 











to be employed as an indifferent domestic and industrial fuel. 


trading. One was where a quotation was asked for the supply of 
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hardened steel shafts for running in roller bearings, and the other 
referred to a boiler mounting. In both instances quotations were 
sent in. On the orders being placed, however, apologizing letters 
were received from each firm, stating that, owing to the typist’s 
error, the prices submitted had been too low; and in the case of 
the boiler mounting, a further £3 1os. was asked for. Yet surely 
if a genuine mistake had been made, the onus was on the signa- 
tories of the letters and not on the typist. 

There are many instances where asking for a quotation is not 
economical—such as calling in a local firm to overhaul an engine 
or pump.s, &c., because, to cover themselves, they pile it on to the 
estimate, Having such work executed on the time and material 
basis wo ld prove much cheaper. 

Althou%h the gas industry has done so much for the Govern- 
ment dur'ng the war, the latter have not reciprocated in the 
matter of priority certificates. The minimum time promised for 
delivery nowadays of almost any machinery spare parts—from a 
Hans Renold chain to a cast-steel wheel—is six months. Yet one 
is compelled to go to these makers of specialities for fresh sup- 
pies; so that, even with the abnormally excessive prices now 
ruling, the stock should be maintained to prevent carbonization 
being held up. Therefore, it behoves those responsible to place 
their orders as early as possible. 








Case-Hardening Gas-Furnaces. 


The Rochester (U.S.A.) Gas and Electric Company have investi- 
gated the possibilities of converting both coal and oil fired case- 
hardening furnaces to gas, under conditions in which the prospec- 
tive consumers were willing to pay an increased cost for fuel, in 
order to do away with the obnoxious fumes and uncleanliness that 
existed. In the first case [as related by Mr. S. S. Amdursky, in 
the New York “Gas Industry ”], the coal-fired furnace was re- 
designed to a gas-fired recuperative type; and the cost of fuel 
was even less per unit than with the coal-fired furnace. There 
was quicker and more uniform heating, as well as a smaller per- 
centage of spoiled material. Later, two additional gas-fired fur- 
naces were installed. Up to this period, the process had been to 
pile-up at one time in the furnace ten cases containing packed 
shafts; and after nine hours of continual heating, these were 
removed for cooling, re-heating, and quenching. At this rate, an 
average of twenty shafts were hardened per day. The new fur- 
naces, however, are built on an incline, and contain standard rails 
upon which the cases are rolled towards the front end by gravity. 
There is mechanism so designed that, when a lever is pushed for- 
ward, one case is allowed to roll out; the others being held back. 
The front door operates simultaneously with the lever-handle. 
When the handle is returned to normal position, the remaining 
cases roll down, in consecutive order, a distance equal to about 
one-third the circumference of a case; while the front door is 
tightly closed. Each case is thus subjected to the same treat- 
ment as the next. Spacers are provided to keep them apart, in 
order that the heat may be more evenly distributed around the 
cases. About one-third of the furnace length is used as a pre- 
heating chamber, absorbing the heat from the waste gases, and 
pre-heating the cases up to a cherry red before entering the hot 
zone. Taking readings of the furnace temperature over a period 
of eighteen hours, a variation of only 8° was noted. It is estimated 
that from 35 to 4o shafts will be produced per 24 hours at a saving 
in fuel consumption per unit of 10 to 20 p.ct. over that used in the 
converted furnace—thus showing that a greater output at higher 
efficiency is to be had in a furnace specially designed for gas than 
in one converted to this fuel. 


_ 
—_—— 





Manchester and District Junior Gas Association.—There will 
be a meeting at Altrincham on Saturday, the 5th prox., when the 
gas-works will be visited, for the purpose of inspecting extensions 
recently carried out. Inthe evening, Mr. J. B. Stewart, of Roch- 
dale, will read a paper on “ Distribution Problems ;” and after- 
wards there will be a discussion on the Presidential Address of 
Mr. C. E. Teasdale, of Salford [see “ JournaL ” for April 9, p. 56]. 
Tea will be provided by the Altrincham Gas Company. 


Tar-Oils for Impregnating Wood.—It is stated by the “ Zen- 
tralblatt der Bauverwaltung ” that the German Ministry of Public 
Works have carried out experiments upon the results of impreg- 
nating wood with tar-oils. There are certain difficulties which 
have to be overcome; but when the process is properly carried 
out, the results are highly satisfactory. It requires special boilers 
and machinery, which cannot be transported to the place where 
the wood is to be used ; and the transport of the treated wood en- 
tails loss of time and expense. Besides this, time must be allowed 
for drying after treatment. The working of the wood after treat- 
ment is difficult, as the oil is corrosive. The surface of the wood 
becomes tough ; and if it has to be cut away, the exposed surface 
must be again treated. Piles which had been suitably treated and 
then driven in water had, after thirteen years’ life, still in their 

res the greater part of the oil. The life of all timbers is very 
argely increased. The tensile strength of untreated dry timber 
is always greater than that of untreated wet timber ;- and as the 
impregnation process drives out the moisture, the tensile strength 
of the treated wood is greater than that of the untreated timber. 
The Public Works Department have, therefore, decided to use im- 


pregnated wood upon all timber structures that may be built by 
them in water. 





THE TEMPERATURE OF LUMINOUS FLAMES. 


The temperature of luminous flames can be determined, says 
“ Engineering,” by two methods—either deduced from the laws 
of radiation or by measuring the temperature which is assumed 
by bodies introduced into the flame. But both these methods are 
open to objection. 


In the latter method, our contemporary remarks, the objections 
are that heat is lost by the body through conduction and radia- 
tion, and that the body itself cools the flame into which it is 
introduced. To overcome the first objection, heat is imparted 
(generally by the electric current) to the body while in the flame, 
at the rate at which the heat is lost. The point is to determine 
the amount of heat required to establish stable conditions. This 
is possible in the case of the non-luminous flame of a bunsen 
burner, but not when the flame is self-luminous, because it con- 
tains glowing particles of carbon or of some other substance. 
Dr. H. Senftleben and Miss E. Benedicks, of Breslau, have, how- 
ever, found a criterion which makes the electric-heat compensa- 
tion method applicable for flames containing incandescent carbon 
particles. They argue that the carbon will only be deposited on 
the body introduced (mostly a wire), when the wire is colder than 
the flame. If the flame and wire are at the same temperature, 
there should be no deposition of soot—a questionable assertion ; 
but the soot should at once appear, when the wire temperature 
falls below the flame temperature. Thus they regulate the tem- 
perature of the platinum (or gold) wire they use for their experi- 
ments until the soot deposition ceases; and at that moment they 
determine the “ black” temperature of the wire by means of a 
Holborn-Kurlbaum pyrometer, and then find the “ true” tempera- 
ture of the wire from the known reflecting power of platinum at 
different temperatures. 

Applying the method first to the Hefner standard candle (amy]l- 
acetate lamp), they found a temperature of 1705° C. absolute, cor- 
rect sel within 20°. In this determination, the influence of 
the radiating part of the flame between the instrument and the 
wire was, however, disregarded; but there is, on the other hand, 
an absorption of the radiation from the wire by this portion of 
the flame. The two factors would oppose one another. Senftleben 
considers that the influence is small, but that in the case of the 
Hefner candle the true temperature would probably be reduced 
by 1 p.ct.—i.e., to 1690° C. absolute. 2 F 

To study the further disturbing cooling influence of the intro- 
duction of the wire, they experimented with wires ranging in dia- 
meter from o'2 mm. up tor mm. They observed a slight cooling 
influence only with the thick wires. Platinum and carbon are 
known to combirie, however, at high temperature. Any direct in- 
fluence of this combination was not observed; but it was found 
that, after using the same wire several times, the soot-deposition 
became less distinct. alae 

Further, to investigate this point, they took gold wires instead 
of platinum wires—gold not being liable to carbide formation. In 
these experiments, ordinary oil-flames were also used, more or 
less sooty. In these sooty flames the temperature went down to 
1150°, but the determination of the temperature of the Hefner 
candle gave the former value 1690° C. absolute. The influence of 
carbide formation likewise would, therefore, appear to be small. 
This value is also in fair agreement with other determinations 
previously made by Kurlbaum (1711°), Ladenburg (1688° and 
1715° by different methods), Becher (1680°) for the temperature 
of the Hefner flame, and may thus be accepted. It should be 
noted that the temperatures stated are absolute. On the ordi- 
nary centigrade scale the melting point of platinum is assumed to 
be about 1783°. 











A Continental contemporary points out that the great in- 
crease that has taken place in the use of gas for heating and 
cocking in Germany has led to an enormous demand for meters. 
While it has been found impossible to dispense entirely with the 
tin, copper, and antimony formerly used in their manufacture, the 
consumption of copper has been much redueed—e.g., 50 grams 
of brass are made to serve instead of 2 kilograms. 


It is reported that the problem of driving internal combustion 
motors by gas produced in generators using wood waste has been 
solved by a Swedish firm. In the large plants using wood waste, 
practically any kind of fuel can be employed—such as brushwood, 
branches, ground wood, sawdust, peat, &c. Wood tar is-obtained 
as a bye-product. Gas-motor plants of this type are stated to be 
more economical than other types of power plant of corresponding 
capacity. 

In a small book [published by Messrs. Methuen & Co., of 
Essex Street, W.C., price 1s. net], on “ Present-Day Applications 
of Psychology, with Reference to Industry, Education, and Nervous 
Breakdown,” Dr. Charles S. Myers, M.A., F.R.S., Director of the 
Psychological Laboratory, University of Cambridge, indicates in 
non-technical language the methods whereby a large increase in 
national efficiency is attainable through the application of psycho- 
logical principles and tests. He gives various instances in indus- 
try where larger output, lessened fatigue, increased wages, and 
diminished cost have resulted from selecting employees_according 
to their special aptitudes, reducing their hours of employment, 
interpolating proper periods of rest, and training the workers in 
the most economical movements and arrangements of their tools. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Manufacture of Cyanides and Ammonia, 
No. 12,946 (of 1915). 


DEVAUCELLE, L. P., of Courbevoie, France, and BENSA, F., of 
Genoa, Italy. 





Sept. 9, 1915. 


The patentees claim: A ‘* process of producing cyanide and ammonia 
involving the heating of a mixture of carbon and a material adapted 
to supply the base of the cyanide in a retort, and passing a current of 
nitrogen containing gas through the retort in which a cyanized mass 
is cooled to the desired temperature to enable it to be conveniently re- 
moved, or to be treated for the production of ammonia, while still sub- 
jected to the heating action of the furnace, by injecting into the retort 
cold gas in volume and at a velocity sufficient to effect the desired 
cooling, notwithstanding that heat is still being conveyed to the 
cyanized mass through the walls of the retort.” 

The operation of cyanization is effected as follows: When the 
agglomerated mass has begn charged into the retorts, there takes place 
at first a distillation of the tars, pitches, or agglomerants that have 
been employed, as well as a partial pyrogeneous decomposition of the 
agglomerants. A certain amount of carbon becomes fixed; and the 
remainder of the agglomerant volatilizes and is recovered in drums 
and other devices provided for the purpose, either in the liquid or 
gaseous state. When the agglomerated mass has acquired the re- 
quisite temperature for cyanization—say, 10509 C.—nitrogen of the 
greatest possible purity is injected into the retorts. When it is judged 
that the cyanide has formed, the material contained in the retort is 
cooled by injecting through it a large volume of cold gas under a 
pressure of 30 cm. water column, at a velocity sufficient to cool the 
cyanized mass without materially cooling the retort—for instance, to 
600° C., to prevent the formation of cyanate or the dissociation of the 
ammonia produced when water is brought into contact with the mass. 

In order to produce ammonia, steam or water vapour is then in- 


jected into the mass, whereby ammonia is formed in accordance with 
the equation : 


Convention date, Sept. 9, 1914. 


MCN + 2H,O = MOH + CO + NH,. 


The ammonia produced is recovered in any suitable devices, and 
may be converted into any desired ammonium salt. 


Gaseous Combustion.—No. 118,313. 


IonIDES, A. C., JUN., of Porchester Terrace, W. 


No. 11,891; Aug. 18, 1917. No. 16,806; Nov. 15, 1917. 


This combined invention relates to gaseous combustion of the type in 
which a combustible gascous fluid and supporter of .combustion are 
both conveyed in separate conduits, at pressures bearing a constant 
relationship to one another, to the desired position, and mingled in the 
correct’ proportions prior to the combustion of the mixture. The ob- 
ject of the invention is to provide means for controlling a constant 
relatively low pressure gaseous fuel supply system. 
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In carrying the invention into effect in the form shown by the en- 
graving, a supply of gas at any moderate pressure in excess of possible 
requirements is passed from a blower or continuous pressure creating 
device A through a gas governor B, so adjusted that some predeter- 
mined pressure within the limits of the supply pressure will not be 
exceeded. An air supply is provided by a blower or fan C at a pres- 
sure which will not be lower at any time than the governed pressure of 
the gas. The supplies of the two fluids are passed through a pressure- 
balancing device D, of the type described in patent No. 110,568, in 
which the movement of a sensitively balanced bell, diaphragm, or 
Partition subjected upon opposite sides to the pressures of the air and 


lonides’ Gaseous Combustion Regulator. 





gas, and floating in a liquid seal, operates statically-balanced or double- 
beat valves controlling the passage of the fluids through the apparatus. 

The supply mains E F to a system of furnace or lighting burners G 
lead direct from the outlets of the pressure balance D, and upon these 
mains stop valves H 1 are provided; the adjustment being preferably 
made upon the air main alone by the valve H where the greatest nice- 
ness of adjustment is desired. ‘The burners are fed by separate con- 
nections from both the gas and air mains—the proportions of the mix- 
ture being adjusted (in accordance with the relative pressures of the 
fluids) by orifices at the mixing point J, and the constituents being 
thoroughly mixed prior to reaching the ignition zone of the burner. 

In such a system the gas governor B is so set that the predetermined 
gas pressure shall not be exceeded, and the pressure balance D is 
arranged to maintain equal pressures of, or any desired relationship 
within, the scope of the device between the pressures of the two fluids. 
Where the system comprises lights, one may be fixed to act as a guide 
or test flame K. 


Burners.-—No. 118,386. 


BALFouR, J. W. B., of Queen’s Club Gardens, W., and 
CAMPBELL, D., of Streatham, S.W. 
No. 2436; Feb. 11, 1918. 
This invention relates to burners in connection with metallurgic and 
boiler furnaces, and is intended for the injection and combustion of 


pulverized coal or coke, tar, oil residues, crude petroleum oil, shale 
oil, and similar carbons or hydrocarbons. 
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Balfour and Campbell’s Fuel-Gas Burner, 


The burner consists of a cylindrical body made from mild steel 
having one end closed with a plate and the other closed with a cone- 
shaped cap terminating in a passage provided with a nozzle. The 
cylindrical body is divided transversely into compartments into which 
the fuel is forced under pressure, and containing means for heating 
the fuel (and vaporizing it in the case of liquid fuel), and also means 
for thoroughly mixing the fuel with preheated air and subsequently 
with steam. The resultant mixture is forced through the nozzle and 
ignited; the passage leading to the nozzle being provided with an 
auxiliary air supply in order to blow it out whenever necessary—thus 
preventing the nozzle from being choked up. 

The burner (two forms of which are shown) consists of the cylindri- 
cal body closed at one end with the plate A and at the other end with 
the cone-shaped cap B, to which is attached a passage leading to the 
nozzle C. The body (with the cone-shaped cap) is divided into three 
compartments by plates D E. In the end plate A, provision is made 
for the entry of three pipes F G H, preferably of equal diameter and 
communicating—the pipe F with the fucl supply, the pipe G with the 
steam supply, and the pipe H with the air supply. The latter pipe 
terminates in the first compartment, while the pipe F is connected to 
one end of a spiral pipe 1 having one end communicating with the 
second compartment through an aperture in the plate D. The pipe G 
is extended axially throughout the length of the body, terminating 
inside the cone-shaped cap B. On it is mounted, in the second com- 
partment, a rotary fan J. 

In the second form shown, the fan is omitted, and a number of 
baffle plates K are inserted in the second compartment laterally one 
behind the other. The last partition plate E is in its centre shaped 
into a truncated cone placed over the end of the pipe G, and so arranged 
that it forms, with the pipe, an annular channel. The three pipes 
F G H are each provided with a control valve [not shown], for the 
purpose of regulating the supply through the pipes. , To the air supply 
pipe is attached a branch pipe L extending along the outside of the 
body, into which it enters immediately behind the nozzle. 

In operation, preheated air is injected into the first compartment 
through the pipe H. Traversing the compartment, the hot air comes 
in contact with the coil I (thoroughly heating it) and enters the second 
compartment through an aperture M in partition plate D. The fuel is 
forced under pressure through the pipe F and the coil, where it be- 
comes heated and vaporized, if capable of vaporization, and issues into 
the second compartment. The force of the incoming fuel and air sets 
the fan J in motion, and, in rotating, the fan will cause the fuel and 
air to become thoroughly mixed. In the second arrangement, the fuel 
and air become intimately mixed in passing through the baffle-plates K. 
The mixture of fuel and air passes from the second compartment into 
the third compartment, and in so doing becomes mixed with super- 
heated steam injected through the pipe G into the truncated cone. 
The final mixture of fuel, air, and steam now issues through the 
nozzle C, where it is ignited; the flame being spread and directed in 
any desired manner. The branch pipe L. serves the twofold purpose of 
supplying additional air to the flame, should this be desired, and to 
blow out the nozzle when necessary—thus keeping the passage through 
the nozzle free and preventing it becoming choked up. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the ‘ Official List’ for Sept. 18.] 
Nos. 14,588—15,004. 
BARGATE, A. 
14,955- 
DESMOND, J. M.—Sce Bargate. No. 14,955. . 
Frew, D. L.—‘‘ Liquid-meters or indexes.’ No. 14,678. 
Hart, W.—‘ Suction-gas plants.’’ No. 14,628. 
Hutcuins, T. W. S.—‘ Treating gases with liquids.”” No. 14,933. 
Jackson, G. J.—‘‘ Manufacture of gas in vertical retorts.’’ No. 
14,712. 
Levi, H.—‘‘ Combined reflector, heat-accumulator, and cooker for 
gas lights, &c.’’ No. 14,821. 
MuIRHEAD, A. E., J. G., & M. A.—‘‘ Heating and lighting, and 
apparatus therefor.’’ No. 14,681. 
STAFFORD, O. F.—‘‘ Destructive distillation of wood.’’* No. 14,708. 
WHITE, W. W.—‘ Distillation of solid carbonaceous material.’ 
No. 14,773- 


F.—‘‘ Desulphurizing gaseous distillates.” No. 


WoopALL AND DuckKHAM.—‘ Manufacture of gas in vertical 
retorts.”” No. 14,712. 


ee 

Furnaces for the Heat-Treatment of Metals.—In regard to the 
illustrated abstract on p. 490 of the *‘ JouRNAL”’ for the 1oth inst. of 
patent No. 117,903 of 1916, in the names of Sir Hallewell Rogers and 
Mr. C. M. Walter, it may (so as to prevent any possibility of misunder- 
standing) be stated that Sir Hallewell Rogers is not personally finan- 
cially interested in the patent. His name merely appears as nominee 
of the Gas Committee in connection with any patents that may be 
taken out by Mr. Walter, who is Engineer-in-Charge of the Industrial 
Research Laboratory of the Birmingham Corporation. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CLAIM FOR PREPAYMENT METER RENT. 














The Brynmawr and Blaina Gas Company were the plaintiffs, at 
Tredegar (Mon.) County Court last Tuesday, in four summonses in 
which they sued consumers of gas for 1s. 6d. each, being the rent of 
prepayment meters. 

Mr. St. JouN F. WILLIAMS appeared for the Gas Company ; the 
defendants were not legally represented. 

It will be remembered Lante, p. 125] that the Company unsuccess- 
fully sued a number of their consumers some time ago at the Blaina 
Police Court, with respect to the meter-rents for the March quarter. 
The defendants then raised the point that the notice given them had 
been very short, and that they had never acquiesced in the payment of 
meter-rent. The present summonses were with respect to the June 
quarter. Only one of the defendants appeared, and answered for the 
others as well. 

Mr. WILLIAMS said that, though the amount was a small one, the 
cases were of importance to the Company, because the 1s. 6d. repre- 
sented the sum which they charged users of gas in the district for the 
hire of prepayment meters. For some time the users of slot meters 
had been paying a sum per 1000 c.ft. which included the rent of the 
meter. Before the war, they were paying 4s. 9d. The charge was 
then put up to 5s., including the use of the meter; but owing to the 
increased cost of labour and materials, it was found necessary to raise 
it to the parliamentary statutory limit of 5s. per 1000 c.ft. exclusive of 
the hire of the meter. In accordance with their powers under the Act, 
the Company made a charge for prepayment meter hire, and decided 
that it should be at the rate of 1s. 6d. a quarter. They sent all the 
users of prepayment meters notice that this would be made from 
Jan. 1, 1918. The notices were dated Dec. 31; and the January 
quarter ended in March. Mr. Tucker, who had been using one of the 
prepayment slot-meters for a considerable number of years, paid the 
is. 6d. meter-rent in March. Another quarter’s rent became due in 
June; and this was the quarter for which he now refused to pay, and 
for which the Company asked for judgment. 

Mr. Zucker said he was Secretary of the local Trades and Labour 
Council; and, having considered the matter, this body thought there 
Was an’ important point of law. He therefore asked for an adjourn- 
ment, in order that he might have legal representation. 

His HOoNouR said defendants would have to pay the day’s costs in 
any event. 

Mr. Zucker pressed for an adjournment, and urged that the notice 
by the Company was only issued on Dec. 31—one day before it came 
into force. He thought that this could scarcely be construed as 
reasonable notice on which to terminate one contract and enter into 
another. 

His Honour said defendant had taken all the force out of this 
argument by himself paying the bill for the first quarter. If it had 
been stated at the beginning of the March quarter that the defendants 
were going to refuse to take gas because there was not reasonable 
notice, there would have been something to consider. 

Mr. Zucker said the first quarter’s amount was not paid until 
May 16, and then only under protest. Following this, the case came 
before the Blaina Justices, and the Company were nonsuited. He 
then assumed he would not be called on to pay any further sums. 

His HONOUR said this did not follow at all. Besides, there was no 
such thing as nonsuit in a police court. On the statement of Counsel, 
as to the provisions of the Act, it seemed to him (without prejudging 
the matter) that the Company were entitled to make a charge for the 
use of a meter. Defendants ought to consider seriously whether it 









was worth while to pay a considerable sum, in order to put the claim 
before the Court later in the year. 

Mr. Zucker asked what would be the position of those who had not 
paid. 

His Honour said that people who resisted the rent for the quarter 
ended March would find themselves in considerable difficulty in re- 
sisting, because the Act did not provide that the Company must give 


notice before charging rent. If they continued the use of the meters, 
it did not occur to him they would have an answer to the claim. The 
sum of 1s. 6d. a quarter did not seem out of the way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS pointed out that at the Police Court the consumers 
were legally represented. He asked His Honour to say that he would 
grant an adjournment to the next Court; the defence not to be gone 
into unless the costs of the day were paid by that time. 

On these terms, an adjournment was granted. 


<i 
—— 


A Fine for Illicit Coal Profits. 


At Liverpool, the New Moss Colliery Company and Messrs. H. S. 
Higginbottom & Co., coal merchants of that city, were charged before 
the Stipendiary Magistrate (Mr. Stuart Deacon), on fourteen informa- 
tions, with having sold coal in 1917 at prices above the statutory limit. 
It was stated that on one transaction of 30,000 tons the illicit profit 
was estimated at 49750. For the defence, Mr. Ashton, K.C., argued 
that there had been no infringement of the Limitation of Coal Prices 
Act, and no profiteering. There were heavy losses in the year to which 
contracts related. In connection with a loss of £37,000, the claim 
had been acknowledged by the Coal Controller; and a cheque for 
£10,000 had been paid on account. The mines as worked by Mr. 
Higginbottom, when contrasted with the previous management, were 
in a general way a different business altogether. On the sale of the 
New Moss selected coal, the fact that there was more of rich coal and 
less of poor coal, justified the statement that there was an improve- 
ment in the quality of the coal of from 10 to 12 p.ct. Defendants’ 
predecessors were not under the Coal Controller; and since the de- 
fendants had taken the mines over, the cost of working, wages, &c., 
had risen considerably. The colliery did not come within the Order, 
because there was no basis for comparison. Mr. Greaves Lord (who 
prosecuted on behalf of the Board of Trade) said it was quite impossi- 
ble that Mr. Higginbottom ever once considered the provisions of the 
Coal Prices Limitation Act with a view to framing his prices upon it. 
He had suggested that he did consider them, and that he added 20 p.ct. 
for increased value. It was extraordinary that, when he was warned 
in 1916, after frequent complaints, never in a single letter had he put 
down the suggestion that he had taken the previous prices at the mine, 
and added 20 p.ct. for increased value. The Stipendiary said that, 
having heard the evidence tendered on behalf of Mr. Higginbottom 
(who was admittedly the person responsible not only for his own acts, 
but for those of the Company of which he was substantially the owner), 
he regretted to say that much of it was untrue. He had also come to 
the conclusion that Mr. Higginbottom had systematically and deliber- 
ately paid no attention to the provisions of the Act in question. On 
the eight summonses against the Company, fines amounting to £:750 
and 4,500 costs were imposed. Three of the summonses against Mr. 
Higginbottom were dismissed; and on the other three he was fined 
#1097, with £500 costs. 











Dunedin Gas Supply. 


The report of the Dunedin (N.Z.) City Council for 1917-18 states 
that the revenue of the Gas Department shows a considerable improve- 
ment, having increased by £4955. Of this amount, £1250 is due to 
the increased price charged for gas; and £2654 represents the in- 
creased output. The total revenue for the year amounted to £)53,141. 
On the expenditure side, the cost of manufacture increased by 4.4849, 
of which £1278 is the result of the increased quantity of coal used, 
and £°3148 represents the increased price paid for coal. There was a 
total increase in the working expenses of £5354. A comparison of 
the cost on the basis of pence per 1000 c.ft. sold, shows an increase in 
the cost of manufacturing of 4°9d. ; while the total revenue exhibits an 
increase of 2°44d. The Committce had to face the heavy increases in 
costs of coal brought. about by strikes in New Zealand and Australia, 
and by higher freightage. It was found impossible to maintain the 
selling price of gas at 5s. per 1000 c.ft.; and an increase, from Sep- 
tember, of 5d. was decided upon. The works of the Caversham Gas 
Company which were bought by the Council in 1907, have, with the 
exception of the holder and the meter-house, been out of commission 
since that time. They have now been let for a term of years to a firm 
for an altogether different class of work. 


_ 
a ial 


Maximum Price at Ashbourne.—The Ashbourne Urban District 
Council have passed ‘a resolution to ask for power from the Local 
Government Board to increase the charge for gas from 3s. 4d. to 
4s. 7d. per 1000 c.ft. The Chairman of the Gas Committee (Mr. H. 
Coates) explained that, under the Council’s Act, they could not charge 
more than 3s. 4d.; but the gas was now costing them 3s. 6d. per 
1000 c.ft. to produce. If they were permitted to raise the price to 
4s. 7d., it would mean an increase in their receipts of 41400, which 
would leave a deficit of £600 or £700 to be provided out of the current 
accounts of the Council. 

The Coal Controller’s Estimates.—Writing to ‘‘ The Times "’ from 
the Vicarage, Aylesbury, the Rev. Victor L. Whitechurch says: The 
clergy have been asked by the Controller of Coal Mines to bring before 
their parishioners the shortage of coal and the need of economy. 
am correspondent of two elementary schools in this parish. Last year 
they consumed 20 tons of coal and 35,000 c.ft. of gas and 22 tons of 
coal and 64,000 c.ft. of gas respectively. The local Coal Controller 
has just apportioned 54 tons of coal to the one and 57 tons to the other, 
and the same amount of gas in both schools. How can I preach 


economy at the request of officials while they behave in such an extra- 
ordinary manner ? 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


A FUEL CONFERENCE. 





Sir Albert Stanley on the Situation. 

At the Mansion House in the City last Friday, Sir Albert Stanley, 
the President of the Board of Trade, had a friendly conference on the 
coal situation with the Mayors of the Metropolitan area and of the 
Home Counties. The meeting—over which the Lord Mayor (Sir C. A. 
Hanson, Bart.) presided—was highly gratifying in point of numbers, 
and of the obvious success the appeal of Sir Albert had in enlisting the 
sympathy of the civic representatives present in the task of making 
known in their communities the gravity of the coal situation; and the 
need which exists for every man and woman to be a fuel and lighting 
economist during the coming winter. 

The Lorp Mayor, in his opening remarks, spoke of the serious 
difficulty in regard to fuel being not only of a national, but of an inter- 
national, character. He also assured Sir Albert that he was meeting 
a body of men who were as determined as it was possible for men to 
be that, whatever sacrifices were necessary, whatever efforts were 
needful within the limitations of human power, those sacrifices and 
those efforts would be cheerfully made by them; and so far as they 
could induce others to make them, they would do so. Whatever were 
the difficulties, limitations, sufferings, and inconveniences of this coun- 
try, he knew from recent personal expericnce that they were nothing 
compared with those of our Allies on the Continent. 

THE NEED FOR FUEL RATIONING. 

Sir ALBERT STANLEY, in the course of his address, said the coal 
position had been truly described as a grave problem—a problem which 
embraced the whole of the United Kingdom, and extended to every 
one of the belligerent and most of the neutral countries of the world. 
This war, as probably every big war did, brought very rapid and very 
startling changes. A new problem had appeared; and it vitally 
affected the nation. This particular problem resolved itself into, 
roundly speaking, a shortage of 36 million tons of coal. The de- 
mands, as they saw them now—those of this country, of our Allies, 
and of certain neutral countries—could not be met, on the present 
basis of output, to the extent of 36 million tons. How had this pro- 
blem arisen? To find an answer, he must go back to March, when 
the German Armies were advancing on the Western Front. There 
was an immediate demand for more men for the Army; and one of 
the largest sources of man power was the coal miners. He had suffi- 
cient knowledge of the military situation to know what this meant. 
He did not shirk it. He knew what the withdrawal of 100,000 men 
from the coal mines meant. But under the circumstances he had no 
hesitancy. He agreed completely with the decision of the War Cabinet 
that the men should be withdrawn for military service. He knew that 
it involved for this country considerable hardship. He knew it meant 
the casting aside for some considerable period of any possibility of the 
continuance of that same degree of comfort that had been experienced 
up to that time. But this was not all the problem. The advance of the 
German Armies carried with it the impossibility of the French Govern- 
ment working certain of the coal mines that came within the battle 
area. This meant that France had to rely upon this country to supply 
her with more coal. Here was another burden of roundly about 
6 million tons. France was to-day gravely in need of coal; and what 
was true of France was equally true of Italy—perhaps more so. For 
the whole of last winter the coal ration for France was only round 
about one-fifth of the ration that had been decided upon for each house- 
hold in this country for the coming winter; and so at home no one 
should hesitate to make some sacrifice to meet the immediate needs of 
France. Italy had no coal at all for household purposes. Every ton of 
coal carried into that country was required for manufacture, and for 
meeting the immediate needs of the Army. Italy, owing to this seri- 
ous shortage, was required to make sacrifices far greater and more 
serious than anything contemplated in this country up to the present 
time. He need make no excuse for agreeing that sacrifices must be 
made in this country in order that the allied countries might be con- 
tinued in the war. Another aspect of the problem developed. Those 
present had read in the Press of the number of American soldiers that 
were being transported across the ocean. The majority of the ships 
used were British. They had no pool of ships to call upon to meet 
this new demand. The arrangement which secured the American 
soldiers by the hundreds of thousands in France was largely made by 
bringing into service ships from neutral countries. In exchange, they 
had to give the neutral countries the use of coal which this country 
required. There again a further burden had been imposed on the 
home resources. He had no doubt the question would immediately 
come to mind, Why should it be necessary, having this large number 
of American soldiers, for this severe strain to be placed upon the man 
power here? The American soldiers going into France were not being 
brought in with the object of replacing British soldiers, French soldiers, 
or Belgian soldiers. They were here so that there might be a speedy 
and lasting victory. It was useless to withdraw men from France, 
and simply to replace them by Americans. 

7 THE SAVING, AND THE DEFICIT. 

hese things could not be done without sacrifice ; and he asked that 

proass should be weighed against the discomfort arising from the 

through really vere winter but be belleved oy att ul nae ue 
with mesee, ea eaggee ibd e Seueve they would pull through 
ithout anything like the discomfort and the hardship that had been 
experienced in France and Italy for more than one winter. What had 
re _ was to ration the country on a basis which would give each 
4 sulficiency of fuel so that there would be no real hardship. If 
they succeeded in saving the coal for which the scheme of rationing 


tons of coal for other purposes. It was estimated that of all the coal 
mined in this country some 40 million tons were used for houschold 
purposes; and it was one-fifth of that coal that it was proposed to 
withdraw, and use elsewhere. It was hoped that, with the help of 
householders themselves, more saving than this would be shown. 
There remained a deficit of 28 million tons. This was the problem 
that confronted them. 

MAN POWER AT THE MINES AND EFFICIENCY. 

They had in the mines about 150,000 less men of all grades of ser- 


1,000,000 men had gone for military service. The difference between 
the two figures was made up by the natural inflow of boys and 
men. It would, however, be unfair to the men in the mines to mea- 
sure their output by the loss of only 150,000 men. They could not 
take 400,000 men, and replace them by 250,000 less efficient boys 
and men, and produce the same results. He thought, however, it 
was possible for the miners to so improve the output that, with the 
economies in coal use, the deficit could be practically wiped out. 
Every single member of the Executive of the Miners’ Federation had 
pledged himself to do all possible to encourage the men to increase 
their output. But they could not expect them to go on producing 
increased quantities of coal if it were only for the unnecessary com- 
fort of the public. This was an additional reason—and he believed 
a vital reason—why, during the time the shortage existed, everybody 
using coal for whatever purpose should see that not a single pound 
was used that could in any way be avoided. 
CO-OPERATION—EVERY MAN AND WOMAN A COAL CONTROLLER. 
He therefore appealed to those present to help in this very difficult 
problem. If the people understood why this shortage had been 
caused, if they knew that they were making this sacrifice in the 
national interests, he was perfectly certain there would be the neces- 
sary co-operation to make the scheme a success. He asked those 
present to meet their people, and make the real facts of the position 
known. If the work of the Local Fuel Overseers was to be a suc- 
cess, they would need all the assistance they could get. The ration- 
ing of fuel was the most difficult of all rationing problems. It could 
not be rationed as food; and there was no possibility of issuing an 
Order that would cover every possible contingency. They had been 
accused of issuing a too elaborate Order. It was only because it 
was so difficult, because so many contingencies had to be provided 
for, that the Order was bound to be so elaborate. They must there- 
fore to a very large extent depend upon the loyal support of every 
citizen to make the Order a success. He would appeal to everybody 
not to ask too much from those who had the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the Order. Let each one constitute himself or herself a 
coal controller. 
SUBSTITUTES FOR HEATING AND LIGHTING. 

He had heard from some quarters of attempts being made to find 
substitutes to maintain individual comfort against everybody else 
this winter. There was no surplus of anything in this country. 
They could not deny themselves one thing, and take liberally of 
others. When the people who were denied a part of their gas and elec- 
tricity were trying to find substitutes, he would ask them to bear 
in mind that they were helping to create a serious shortage for 
those who found those substitutes an actual necessity. By evading 
the Order, and their own responsibilities, they would only be rob- 
bing someone to whom the substitute was an absolute need. There 
must be self-denial during the winter that was coming. If there 
was a general determination to make the scheme a success, he had 
no doubt they would carry it through as originally laid down. 

THE GAS RATION PER TON—THE PRESIDENT EXPLAINS. 

During the discussion that followed, it was suggested that, in view 
of the large number of American soldiers who had come over and were 
coming, the deficiency of miners could be made up from the men now 
at the front. The inadequacy of 15,000 c.{t. of gas in exchange for a 
ton of coal was voiced by more than one speaker—the Mayor of 
Kensington giving it as his view that, as there was } ton of coke (to 
say nothing of other bye-products) available for sale from the car- 
bonization of coal, the householder was entitled to 28,000 to 30,000 c.{1. 
of gas in exchange for a ton of coal. In his opinion, it would be in 
the interests of both national economy and the national emergency if 
a larger amount of gas could be allowed per ton of coal. 

Sir ALBERT STANLEY, in his reply to the discussion, said that they 
were proposing the return of 20,000 miners from the Army. Some of 
these were already at work. In America the demands for coal for 
next year would be greater by nearly 75 million tons than their output 
would provide; and it would be hardly proper to say that America 
should make these sacrifices and that this country should not. They 
had as difficult a problem to tackle as, if not a greater one than, was 
the case here. Bringing the American soldiers over to France should 
not result in a reduction in the strength of our own Army. As to the 
question of the supply of 15,000 c.ft. in lieu of 1 ton of coal, the 
average production per ton was something like 12,000 c.ft. If they 
could deal with gas, without regard to the provision made at gas- 
works for dealing with coal, and without regard to the character of 
the coal required, they could probably make a more liberal pro- 
vision, and probably it would be wise to do it. But the difficulty was 
that gas-works must, to meet the present allowance, have a sufficient 
supply of coal; and this was already placing a tremendous strain on 
the railways, owing to existing conditions, and the position in which 
they were placed in regard to seaborne coal. Ships had to be taken 
away for use elsewhere, and the railways could not handle the extra 
coal. It was not simply as some people thought a question of trans- 
posing coal into gas, but a question of the transport of coal. This 
was the explanation of the limitation placed upon the equivalent. 
Ireland did not come within the rationing scheme ; but the import of 
coal into Ireland would be limited by 25 p.ct. 

During the discussion, it was asked why the price of coke was 
so high; but the question was not answered by Sir Albert, who 





Provided, they would be able to lay aside during the year 8 million 


might have replied that coke per pound is of almost equal calorific 
power to coal, and that in the main jt consists of pure carbon. 


vice than were employed in them at the outbreak of the war. But « 
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Under proper conditions of use, it is of equal value to coal for heat- 
ing purposes. For many heating purposes it is the preferable fuel. 


A hearty vote’ of thanks was passed to Sir Albert Stanley and to 
the Lord Mayor. 


ee 


GAS STRIKE AT HASTINGS. 





An unfortunate position of affairs was revealed by a notice to the 
consumers on the 16th inst., in which Mr. C. F. Botley, the Engineer 


and General Manager of the Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company, 
intimated that, the Company’s employees having left their work, the 
supply of gas could not be maintained. Consumers were therefore re- 
quested to turn off the gas at the meter main-cock, and await further 
notice before turning it on again. It was added that every endeavour 
was being made to keep the manufacturing plant ready for resumption 
of work; but serious delay and inconvenience were inevitable. As a 
matter of fact, the supply, which was off on the Monday, was re- 
sumed on Friday, by which day men were back at work to await 
arbitration, The strike began on the Saturday, when the night gang 
did not go in. They took every man out, leaving furnaces, boilers, 
valves, &c. ; and at midnight there were only Mr. Botley, his assistant, 
and three foremen to do everything. 

The employees are already in receipt of a war bonus ranging from 
17S. to 22s. per week; and difficulty arose over the 124 p.ct. demand, 
which, on the instruction of the men, had been referred by their Union 
to the Ministry of Labour for arbitration. The Company agreed to 
this, and naturally took up the position that, having done so, they had 
no alternative but to await the result of the arbitration. To a local 
paper, Mr. Botley explained that the Directors could not go behind the 
steps which had been taken; and they were bound to abide by the 
decision of the arbitration. This was the whole point at issue; and if 
the men had continued their work, the matter would have been decided 
by arbitration, as originally agreed. The Ministry of Labour had 
stated that they would not arbitrate till the men were back at work, 
but that when they had returned the Ministry would do everything 
possible to expedite the matter. Mr. Botley also pointed out that the 
national award dealt with the whole question in sections; and the 
advance in wages which was decided upon was at once offered to the 
men, when their Union applied for it, and had been paid since the 
second week in July. This item alone meant £4000 a year to the 
Company, and was equal to an increase of 23d. per tooo c.ft. to the 
consumers, which meant a reduction of dividend for the unfortunate 
stockholders. It was important that everyone should realize that a 
demand beyond a certain point could not be immediately granted off- 
hand, when there were other interests besides those of the employees 
involved. Such matters must be considered from more than one point 
of view. The 12} p.ct. did not largely apply to the Hastings Company, 
which was not controlled; and this was the point referred to 
arbitration. 

On both sides efforts are being made to secure a speedy decision ; 
and no difficulties have been placed in the way of constant conferences 
between the Company and the Union Organizer. 


An Appeal to the Tribunal. 


Before the rising of the Hastings Tribunal last Tuesday, Mr. J. J. 
Ford asked leave to call attention to a matter of public importance— 
the question of the gas strike. He said he understood that several of 
the men who had gone on strike had been given exemption because 
of their public work ; and he wanted to know whether they should not 
go automatically into the Army. 

Councillor Dr. Gray (Chairman) replied that in cases of conditional 
exemption, if the condition was broken by which they got exemption, 
the men were liable to be called up, and were liable as soon as they 
ceased to comply with the condition. This applied to anybody, not 
only gas men. When they ceased to carry out the condition, they were 
liable to report. 

Captain Brandreth Gibbs (the National Service Representative) 
pointed out that most of the men of military age had protection from 
the Ministry of Munitions. 

The Chairman said that in most cases they had protection certi- 
ficates which Mr. Botley had obtained for them. There had been cases 
where the Tribunal had given exemption where he had not adjudicated 
because he was connected with the Company. Where there were pro- 
tection certificates, they had to be withdrawn. 


<i 
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COMMITTEE ON PRODUCTION PROCEEDINGS. 








The Committee on Production, which is the principal arbitration 
tribunal under the Munitions of War Acts for the determination of 
differences between employers and employed, was appointed, in its 
reconstituted form, on May 1, 1917; and there has been lately issued 
a memorandum that summarizes the work that was done by the Com- 
mittee during the twelve months ended April 30 last. 


The total number of awards issued by the Committee during this 
period was 1333; the average of 71 cases dealt with per month in the 
first half of the year increasing to 151 per month in the second half. 
Practically, all the principal trades and industries of the country were 
represented in the disputes referred to the Committee for settlement ; 
and the cases dealt with included, of course, not only those referred to 
the Committee under the provisions of the Munitions of War Acts, but 
some in which the employers and workpeople concerned agreed volun- 
tarily to refer their differences to them for settlement by arbitration. 
A large number of the awards have applied to whole trades; and in 
some of the principal trades there are now special agreements between 
the employers’ federations and the trade unions which provide for 
periodical hearings, at which the Committee are called upon to review 
the general wages position. The first of these agreements was arrived 


at in February of last year, between the Engineering Employers’ 
Federation and the fifty trade unions connected with the engineering 
and foundry trades; and it establishes a special procedure for the ad- 
justment of wages during the war. Agreements on similar lines have 
since been entered into in connection with various industries, including 
the Chemical Employers’ Federation and the unions related to the 
chemical and allied trades. With the work of the Committee which 
has special bearing upon the gas industry, ‘‘ JouRNAL’’ readers are 
already aware. 

The awards given under the agreements referred to by the Com- 
mittee have become awards of general application, and have extended 
far beyond the particular trades for which they were first given. The 
effect of these national awards has, the memorandum declares, been to 
establish a general advance, as compared with pre-war rates, of not 
less than 20s. per week on time rates; the corresponding advance in 
the case of piece-workers being 13s. a week as a supplement to earn- 
ings, and ro p.ct. on piece rates. In addition to these advances, 
earnings have in the case of a large number of trades been increased 
by grants of a bonus of 124 p.ct. in the case of plain time workers, 
and 73 p.ct. in the case of piece-workers and other workmen not paid 
at plain time rates. In certain instances, an advance has been given 
equivalent to the bonus. Since January, a large part of the activities 
of the Committee has been devoted to the settlement of disputes which 
have arisen in connection with the bonus. 


Stockport Gas Workers. 


In the case of the Stockport Corporation gas workers, the parties to 
the reference were the Corporation and the Municipal Employees’ 
Association. The claim submitted on behalf of men and women em- 
ployed in the Gas Department was for an increase on the war bonus 
that will raise it to a total war wage of 20s. per week. Representa- 
tives of the parties were heard on Sept. 10. The men concerned are 
meter inspectors and slot collectors. The women include workers in 
the gas-works and slot collectors. Male workers in the gas-works 
receive 20s. per week war wages and the 12} p.ct. bonus. The men 
concerned receive 12s. per week war wages and the 12} p.ct. bonus. 
The women concerned are paid at the men’s rate—viz., 6}d. per hour, 
working 44 hours instead of the 53 worked by men, and receive, in 
addition, 9s. per week war wages. The award of the Committee is 
in the following terms: The men concerned shall receive an advance 
of 8s. per week, increasing their war wages to 20s. per week. The 
women shall receive an advance of 4s. per week, increasing their war 
wages to 13s. per week. The amounts awarded are to be regarded as 
war advances, recognized as due to, and dependent upon, the existence 
of the abnormal conditions now prevailing in consequence of the war. 
The award shall take effect as from the first full pay following Sept. 14. 


_ 





COMPRESSED GAS TRACTION FOR OMNIBUSES. 





The experiments which have resulted in a number of the London 
General Omnibus Company’s vehicles being equipped for gas trac- 
tion were referred to in a recent issue of the ‘‘ Tramway and Railway 
World; ’’ and the following description [illustrated by sketches and 
photographs] was given of the equipment employed for the use of com- 
pressed gas. The arrangement, it should be noted, is being patented 
by the Company. 


The compressed gas cylinders, which are charged to a maximum 
pressure of 1100 lbs. per sq. in. from a Reavell compressor, are 
placed under the longitudinal seats of the lower deck, and are com- 
pletely cased-in. At first four cylinders were used; but the design 
adopted provides for only two—one under each seat, and of greater 
size. A pipe underneath the body connects the two cylinders. The 
latter are connected in parallel to a main reducing valve by a pipe 
of gin. internal bore. The main reducing valve is a combination of 
a cut-out and diaphragm valve. The high-pressure gas, after being 
reduced to approximately 2 lbs. per sq. in. pressure, passes through a 
secondary control valve into a flexible container, which performs the 
double function of an expansion chamber and diaphragm for actuating 
the control valve. The gas is carried from the expansion chamber 
by a pipe line, % in. external diameter, to a gas control valve con- 
nected to the carburetter of the engine. 

When the expansion chamber is fully expanded, it actuates the 
valve-spindle of the secondary control valve, cutting off the supply, 
which is diverted through a bye-pass pipe into the diaphragm cham- 
ber of the reducing valve. This cuts off the main high-pressure 
supply. Immediately gas is emitted from the engine control valve, 
the expansion chamber becomes deflated, and releases the secondary 
control valve, which in turn releases the pressure on the diaphragm 
of the reducing valve, and allows for the continuance of the supply 
from the high-pressure storage. The whole system is thus entirely 
automatic, and calls for no manipulation or adjustment by the 
driver, who has merely to operate the foot pedal used ‘in conjunction 
with the ordinary petrol carburetter. In case of emergency, a small 
auxiliary petrol tank is fitted; and the standard petrol carburetter 
is retained. To change-over, it is merely necessary to engage a 
small sliding dog to whichever throttle lever it is required to operate 
for running the engine on either liquid or gas fuel. The distin- 
guishing feature of the equipment is that it is a combination of the 
high-pressure and low-pressure systems. While introducing the gas 
at high pressure and passing it out at low pressure, a means of 
expansion is provided which is very necessary after compression. 

To come to details of construction, each compressed gas cylinder 
is of 9 c.ft. capacity, giving a storage of just over 600 c.ft. at a 
pressure of 1000 Ibs. per sq. in. Thus each omnibus will carry gas 
which at normal pressure would occupy 1200 c.ft. This is sufficient 
for twenty omnibus miles. The cylinders are tested to 4000 lbs. per 
square inch by hydraulic pressure; so there is an ample margin of 
safety. They are of original design, and have been schemed-out on 
principles consistent with general engineering practice. The body 
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of the cylinders is of drawn copper tubing, 10 in. in diameter and 
g ft. in length. The copper body is fitted with steel end-plates, 
which take the form of a spigot-and-faucet joint, making a cramping 
joint on a radius formed on the ends of the copper tubing. The 
end-plates are supported by longitudinal steel stays held in place by 
steel nipples which have a conical jointing. The outside of the 
cylinder body is wound with three layers of gun-steel tape, y% in. 
by yg in. section, put on under high tension, on the same principle 
as gun winding. The object is to prevent bulging or sectional 
bursts. Any tendency to distort the cylinder under pressure will be 
in the form of elongation, the resistance to which is provided by the 
series of longitudinal steel stays. It is anticipated that copper 
tubing for the bodies of the cylinders will be replaced by steel tubing, 
when war conditions have so relaxed as to enable the latter to be 
procured. The advantage of this will be the reduction of the elonga- 
tion effect on the body, and consequent reduction of tension on the 
stays. There will also be a slight reduction in weight. 

It is also to be noted that the valves embodied in the system have 
been carefully designed to perform the functions found necessary 
with gas storage. To allow for free movement at very light pres- 
sure, stuffing-boxes on the valve-spindles have been replaced by 
grease-seals, and the sealing reinforced by rubber rings inserted in 
the under side of the valve-body. 

Attention may be directed to the ingenious disposition of the ap- 
paratus, with the result that there is nothing in the way of external 
appearance to show that the omnibus is not an ordinary petrol- 
driven one. The reducing valve and the small petrol tank are under 
the driver’s seat. The expansion chamber, which is a strong fabric 
container,. is placed behind the usual front destination board above 
the hood. The box containing it is only about 6 in. wide from 
front to back. The bag is suspended in the box so that its weight 
has no effect on the automatic control of the gas supply. 

For charging purposes, it is proposed to instal at the Cricklewood 
dep6t of the Company a Reavell compresser of 15,000 c.ft. per 
hour capacity, connected to a battery of storage cylinders of ap- 
proximately 30,000 c.ft. capacity, controlled by a hydraulic accumu- 


lator. The storage cylinders will be connected in parallel and cased 
in concrete. The hydraulic accumulator is employed to keep the 
pressure constant. The battery will be connected to a pipe-line, 


which will carry a series of charging pipes, from which several 
omnibuses can be charged at one time. 

The change from petrol to gas power is being accompanied by a 
change in the method of lighting the omnibuses so converted. The 
gas-driven omnibuses will be lit by gas; and the apparatus wil! 
weigh only 22 Ibs. Gas from the high-pressure cylinders is reduced 
to 10 lbs. per sq. in. by means of a reducing valve and governor. 
Each omnibus has seven incandescent gas-lights; the mantles being 
enclosed in silica shades. The gas is controlled by an injector system, 
which maintains uniformity of pressure and light; and the results are 
expected to be very good. 

Hill-climbing tests were made on gradients as steep as 1 in 9. It 
was demonstrated that the power obtained from the engine on this 
system with gas fuel was equal to that obtainable when petrol fuel is 
employed. It was also shown that it was impossible to exhaust the 
supply system when the maximum engine output was being de- 
veloped. The high-pressure system kept up the supply as required. 
This disposes of the idea that less power can be got from gas fuel 
than from petrol. 

In appearance the vehicles, both externally and internally, are 
practically indistinguishable from the petrol-driven variety. The feed 
of gas is quite automatic. There is no additional mechanism for the 
driver to handle. The charging is even easier and quicker than the 
filling-up of petrol tanks. The power is all right; and. there is 
every prospect that reliability, as proved by the test of time, will be 
satisfaotory. 


<< 
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GAS AND THE FUEL AND LIGHTING ORDER. 





The Aldershot Company’s Campaign. 


Evidence of the energetic manner in which the Aldershot Gas, Water, 
and District Lighting Company have been dealing with the situation 
created by the Household Fuel and Lighting Order is to be found in a 
series of advertisements inserted by them in the local Press, and a 
circular-letter which they have sent to every consumer. Examples of 
the advertisements are given below; and the circular is reproduced. 


SUGGESTION OF A CORRESPONDENT. 


In a letter written for the purpose of drawing our attention to the 
matter, a London correspondent says : 


It occurs to me that if all gas companies throughout the country had 
dealt with this subject in the same way, it would have been brought 
home very clearly and pointedly to consumers exactly what the posi- 
tion was, and so have influenced them to requisition more gas for 
their domestic supplies. May I suggest that every gas undertaking 
should do the same thing? I consider that every gas consumer 
throughout the country should be circularized by his local undertaking 
somewhat on the lines of the Aldershot circular. 

It hardly appears to me that sufficient lead has been given to the 
gas undertakings in pressing on them the importance of consolidating 
the interests of gas at this juncture. My own experience is that people 
are applying for a very large proportion of coal; and in some parts of 
the country we hear of wholesale requests for the disconnection and 
removal of gas-consuming appliances. ‘This surely ought not to be the 
position, and is not what is desired by the Coal Controller, as em- 
phasized by his recent statements. 

It is not too late for all gas companies to do something of the sort, 


as a very large percentage of the people have not yet received their 
Forms F.H.F. 3. 
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Household Fuel and Lighting Order, 1918. 


In accordance with the p 











of the above Order the following 


is the allowance for tt 


FIVE-ROOMED HOUSE 





FUEL ALLOWANCE LIGHTING ALLOWANCE 5 
Per Annum : Per Annum: 
4} Tons. 11,250 cubic ft. of Gas. 


@. 3 tons of Coke may be used in place of 2 tons of Coal and 15,000 cubic feet 


of Gas in place of .1 ton of Coal. When you receive Form F.H.F.3 
see that it is filled up as under :— 


GAS - 33,750 cubic feet. 


COKE - 15 cwts. 
COAL : 24 tons. 


Information as to the allowance for any size house, and the 
most economical method of allocating same, will be given on 


application to the various Showrooms of the 


Aldershot Gas, Water & District Lighting Company, 


Chief Office and Showroom :—Vicroria Roap, ALDERSHOT. 


Telephone 301 to 305, 


W. FISH, 
Private Branch Exchange. 











A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The advertisement reproduced deals with a five-roomed house ; the 
varied portions of those relating to six-roomed and seven-roomed 
houses are as follows: 

SIX-ROOMED HOUSE. 


FUEL ALLOWANCE LIGHTING ALLOWANCE 
PER ANNUM, PER ANNUM, 
5 TONS. 11,250 C.FT. OF GAS. 


Three tons of Coke may be used in place of 2 tons of Coal, and 
15,000 c.ft. of Gas in place of a ton of Coal; and on this basis your 
ration will go further if taken as follows : 


GAS . 41,250 c.ft. 
Coke 15 cwt. 
Coal . 2% tons. 


SEVEN-ROOMED HOUSE. 


FUEL ALLOWANCE LIGHTING ALLOWANCE 
PER ANNUM, PER ANNUM, 
6 TONS. 15,000 C.FT. OF GAS. 


Three tons of Coke may be used in place of 2 tons of Coal, and 
15,000 c.ft. of Gas in place of 1 ton of Coal. When you receive 
Form F.H.F. 3, see that it is filled up as under: 


rhs Fao ea eK 45,000 c.ft. 
aS as xt a gl AS I ton 10 cwt, 
Se a a a a ee 3 tons. 


THE CIRCULAR-LETTER. 

The circular sent out to the consumers bore the heading ‘‘ Household 
Fuel and Lighting Order, 1918,’’ and was in these terms: 

Owing to the ‘‘ comb out’”’ of miners, and in order to assist more 
than ever our Allies, who are not so well placed as we are, the Coal 
Controller has been compelled to ration the domestic user of coal. The 
objects of the Order are two-fold: 

1.—To SAVE COAL. 
2.—To SAVE TRANSPORT. 

Every householder is allowed only a fixed amount of gas or elec- 
tricity for “ lighting ’’ purposes, and a further quantity of ‘ fuel”? for 
heating and cooking, which may be taken in the shape of gas, elec- 
tricity, coal, or coke, and is based on the number of rooms in the 
house. 

In order to make the scheme run as smoothly as possible, and to 
cause the minimum of trouble to our consumers with the maximum of 
efficiency, we have worked out a number of examples of the most 
economical way of taking one’s allowance, according to the size of 
house; and these we shall be most happy to supply, or to give any 
information required, on application being made. Our outdoor staff 
of inspectors, collectors, and fitters have also been specially tutored, 
and can clear up any difficulties or misapprehensions on the ‘spot. 

To the wasteful man, the Order may appear irksome; but with care 
and a proper allocation of the allowance between gas and coal—and 
this we will do for you—there is no necd why everyone should not 
have at least a sufficient supply of heat and light for his wants, 

REMEMBER THAT COAL MUST BE SAVED!! 
_In taking your maximum allowance as gas, you are not only pro- 
viding yourself with a ready and economic heat value, with the absence 
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of attention to chimneys, dirty fireplaces. dust and ashes, and the con- 
sequent servant difficulty, but from each ton of coal converted into 
gas, in addition to providing a supply of light, for one slot-consumer 
for half-a-year, there is recovered 10 cwt. of coke, 10 gallons of tar, and 
about 20 Ibs. of that valuable and much needed manure—sulphate of 
ammonia. : 

Don’t worry about the Order. Let the Gas Company do the think- 
ing for you. ‘‘ Do your bit’’ by saving every possible ounce of coal 
and helping our Allies, especially the gallant French, whose coalficlds 
are in the hands of the enemy. 


— 
—— 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSIONS. 








Their Relations to Gas Consumers and Companies. 


An address has been delivered at Cleveland (Ohio) before the Section 
on Public Utility Law of the American Bar Association, by Mr. 


Walton Clark, for the purpose of giving those concerned in the ad- 
ministration of governmental bureaus provided to secure the develop- 
ment of the gas industry and the regulation of gas companies the ideas 
that the gas industry holds of the obligations of such bureaus to the 
public and to the gas companies, and of the proper methods of pro- 
cedure in such regulation and development. The purpose he had in 
mind was not to inquire what Courts and Commissions had established 
as to the relations between public and public service corporations (gas 
companies in particular), but to consider what Courts and Commissions 
might reasonably be expected to establish in the intelligent performance 
of their duties—what they must establish to meet the obligations they 
had accepted. These obligations were to secure to the public good gas 
service at a reasonable price, and to the investor the profit that would 
be a fair return on his investment and induce others to invest. 

Owners and employees of the public service industries are, said Mr. 
Clark, American citizens, having the same interest in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of correct principles of government, and the 
wise performance of all governmental functions, as have all other 
American citizens; and they necessarily look at the problems not only 
from the view-point of the operator of a public utility seeking oppor- 
tunity to perform his function creditably and usefully, and of the in- 
vestor in such a utility seeking to protect his investment, but also from 
that of the citizen seeking to establish and maintain the best ideals 
and forms of government, and in every way possible to strengthen the 
social fabric. The development and control of public utilities being a 
function of the State, and the State having power to delegate its func- 
tions, this function of development and control may be performed 
directly by the State or by such delegate—whether company, munici- 
pality, commission, or other—as the State selects or creates for the 
purpose. The Legislatures of the majority of the States of the Union 
have delegated this duty and authority to so-called Public Utility Com- 
missions. The power of decision in matters of price of gas, quality of 
gas, character of service, raising of capital, issuance of securities, &c., 
so far as theretofore a function of gas companies generally, has been 
taken from them, and lodged in State Commissions. With this shift 
in power from company to commission, necessarily has occurred a 
corresponding shift in responsibility. Such State-Created Commissions 
are now in existence in about forty states and territories. The group 
of states having Commissions charged with full or with some lesser 
measure of control of gas companies, and with responsibility for the 
protection and extension of the gas industry, now includes all of the 
larger states, and contains about 80 p.ct. of the total population of the 
Union. Commissions are a fact; and the gas industry generally will 
admit that, where operated with intelligent good intent, they will afford 
a solution of the difficulties ever existent where a corporation has a 
monopoly of the supply of a necessity. The gas industry will do this 
without abatement of their claim that in the past they have properly 
ordered their affairs, and have been in the best sense public servants. 
Gas men, by their experiments, by their searching of the laws of 
Nature, by their canvassing, by their insistence and persistence in 
getting consumers to use appliances that would be useful to them and 
save them money, have so extended the sale and reduced the cost of 
gas, while greatly improving the quality, that they have been enabled 
to reduce the price per unit to 40 p.ct., or less, of what it was a genera- 
tion ago. This is truly public service; and to the result there is no 
parallel in the history of industry. To-day, no factor more important 
than gas enters into the life of the urban population—except perhaps 
such as have to do directly with the health and peace of the com- 
munity ; and on these a well-ordered street-lighting system has a highly 
beneficial influence. 

In the earlier years of the industry’s life, the use of gas was almost 
exclusively for the production of light. ‘‘ Candle power ”’ was its 
most important quality. The industry’s development has been coinci- 
dent with that enormous extension of knowledge of physical science 
which has marked the last century. It has kept pace in growth and 
development toward scientific perfection with the general industrial 
movement of the century; and this development has brought gas very 
largely into fields of usefulness where its heating power is its most 
valuable characteristic. It has become, decade by decade, more im- 
portant to the prosperity of communities. Since the beginning of this 
century, and mainly through the convenience and cheapness of gas as 
a heating agent, the industry has increased in importance as a social 
factor in measure greater probably than has any other industry. This 
largely has come through the introduction of gas for cooking and 
water heating to city kitchens, and particularly to the kitchens of 
people whose related women folk do the family cooking. 

A little thought will convince one that the 360,000 gas-equipped 
kitchens in a single city must represent the release of a host of women 
from a large measure of the drudgery of their lives; but unless one 
has had definite information on the subject, one probably does not 
realize how great is the saving of time and labour. Careful observa- 
tion justifies the statement that the use of gas for cooking and water 
heating saves an average of about one hour a day of the time of one 
woman or girl cook in each of 360,000 homes—one hour a day release 









from the duties of fire-building, coal-carrying, ash-removing, and the 
consequent cleaning of vessels, implements, and surroundings. And 
one hour per cook per day is over eighty years of twelve-hour days— 
eighty years of twelve-hour days of woman’s disagreeable labour saved 
each day in one city by the use of gas-heated domestic appliances. 
Statesmen and economists must recognize this as certainly a factor of 
the highest importance, and as marking the continuance and extension 
of the industry as essential to the maintenance and development of the 
best condition of urban life. In this time of stress, with need in war 
work for every available hour and unit of energy, this eighty years of 
woman’s hard and disagreeable labour economized per day in one city 
is an enormously valuable asset to the nation. 

With the war, the gas industry has become the principal source of 
some of the most important raw materials of explosives. About 30 p.ct. 
of the hydrocarbon bases of the explosives now being used by America 
and her Allies are coming from gas manufacturing plants. Thus in 
war the industry contributes one of the necessities of the nation’s pro- 
tection, as at all times it supplies one of the comforts of modern 
domestic urban life. These two uses of gas, with their beneficent in- 
fluence on women’s lives and on the security of the nation, and with 
the economy of the material resources of the nation which are incident 
to them, clearly mark gas service as one of the necessities of modern 
life. It is not necessary to dwell upon the importance of gas as an 
illuminant in millions of homes and on thousands of miles of highways, 
and its wide and growing use as a labour and material economizing 
source of heat in scores of industries—many of them industries essen- 
tial to the conduct of modern warfare. 

This relation of the gas industry to the public good has come to full 
recognition in the United States only within the last quarter-of-a- 
century. The importance to the public welfare of ensuring its efficiency 
and prosperity, and these at the lowest possible cost to the user of gas, 
is now no longer a matter of debate. The realization of this import- 
ance to the public welfare has found most recent expression in the 
formation of State Commissions. The political history of the gas in- 
dustry shows that, from its earliest days, the general effort of govern- 
mental bodies has been to secure the establishment and maintenance 
of the industry—however unwise and ungenerous has sometimes been 
governmental treatment of gas suppliers of apparent prosperity. The 
gas industry’s political history is the story of governmental effort, first 
to establish, next to regulate by unelastic provisions and competition, 
and finally, through Commissions or so-called ‘‘ sliding-scale ’’ agree- 
ments, intelligently to develop and regulate the business of gas supply. 
The history of this governmental effort must be of interest to students 
of public utilities in their relation to government and to people. 

Briefly and broadly, Mr. Clark then sketched the political history of 
the gas industry in Great Britain, in so far as that history has to do 
with the regulation and protection of gas companies and the en- 
couragement of extension of gas service. America, he proceeded, in 
the main, escaped the evils of competition in gas supply in the earlier 
years of the industry; but this was not through intelligent govern- 
mental efforts at regulation and protection, and was at the cost of all 
the ills that come with the exercise of an unregulated de jure monopoly. 
Indifference on the part of the servants of the monopolistic corpora- 
tion, neglect of effort on the part of the owners to reduce cost of service 
so long as dividends were earned, irritation born of suspicion of all 
this on the part of the buyer, and, worst of all, suspicion, and angry, 
unreasoning charges of dishonest mctering—of these is unregulated 
monopoly the fruitful mother. It is to the credit of the men who con- 
trolled the American gas industry in the monopolistic days that there 
was little justification for charges of indifference and inefficiency—as 
there never was any justification for charges of dishonest metering. 

As a factor in the development of home comfort and street safety the 
gas industry has had some pretty crude treatment. Yct the gas com- 
panies generally have been able to earn dividends, and the citizens have 
had good service. The effort of governing bodies, as directed toward 
gas undertakings, though often blundering, and sometimes vengeful, 
has generally had the right purpose—the purpose to secure and to con- 
tinue, first, gas service; secondly, low-priced gas service ; and, finally, 
high-grade gas service, at as low cost to the user as possible. Through 
such encouragement as has been given the industry, it has been sought 
to secure a measure of relief—easement of the labours of the people. 
The purpose at all periods, though not in all individual cases, has been 
the advancement of the general good. The methods too often have 
been harsh; almost uniformly, in America, they have been rigid. But 
now there is, in commission control, an elastic medium, uniting the 
corporation and the public interest; and from such control one may 
expect continued development of the great industry and the best prac- 
ticable service to the public at the lowest possible cost. What must be 
done to insure the realization of this expectation is the problem in so 
far as one has to do with Public Utility Commissions, or with the 
operation of gas properties. 

The answer has to do first with the provision of plant. Since the 
creation of Public Utility Commissions, endowed with sole power of 
control of rates and capitalization, the obligation of a gas company to 
be ready to supply gas to all in its territory willing to pay the cost of 
service, is no longer unqualified. It is obvious that, as the control of 
the character of service and price of gas have now been taken from the 
companies, the companies themselves cannot any longer create the 
conditions necessary to insure such profits as will invite capital to the 
enterprise. The obligation to provide a plant adequate to the demands 
that may be made upon it is now conditioned upon the opportunity 
being insured the company to earn and divide among its stockholders 
such profits as shall make its securities a desirable investment in a 
competitive money market. This opportunity is now dependent on 
Commission action. It is now therefore the duty of a Commission to 
determine and order that combination of character of service and price 
of gas which will be so prophetic of profits as to command the capital 
necessary to enable gas companies to meet the demands upon them. 
No man—present stockholder or other—is required, or may be forced, 
to provide the necessary capital; he must be persuaded. There is but 
one way to persuade him. It is to make the investment so attractive 
that capital will seek it. This is in the hands of the Commission. 
The combination of price and character of service established must 
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give promise of sufficient gross income to cover all operating expenses, 
to provide a sinking fund to restore all parts as they wear out, and to 
retire any parts that become obsolete or inadequate, and leave enough 
net reasonably to insure ability to pay upon the existing and proposed 
investment the rate of interest the money market at the moment de- 
mands from such investment. 

It is impossible to determine universally applicable, or even generally 
applicable, standards of price, quality of product, and character of 
service best to be established—the combination which will give to the 
consumer the greatest benefit per dollar paid. The materials of manu- 
facture available for use so differ in kind and cost throughout the 
country that standards of quality and price best suited for one state or 
city may be impracticable for another state or city ; and costs of opera- 
tion will vary with the volume of the business. But there are certain 
general principles governing these and other matters under Commission 
control and applicable to all situations. 

Permanence of tenure should be assured to gas companies. A com- 
pany of limited life must provide from its earnings a fund to retire at 
the end of its life all investments made in its property less its prospec- 
tive selling value; and this provision will correspondingly increase the 
cost of gas. The selfish interest of each gas company should be en- 
listed in the effort for low rates and good service. The public interest 
in this extends beyond the class of gas consumers; for a low selling 
price means a low cost, and a low cost means the conservation of the 
human and material resources of the nation. In the general interest, 
there should be the establishment of such standards of quality and 
service as will permit the widest selection of materials and methods of 
manufacture practicable for the locality, and leave the broadest possi- 
ble scope for the exercise of engineering skill. This will also tend to 
national conservation, as well as to reduction of costs. Character of 
product and quality of service should be established, under penalties 
sufficiently heavy to insure compliance; and systems of inspection 
under competent men should be established adequate to the detection 
of violations of established regulations. Established selling prices 
must be sufficient to permit such a margin of divisible profit as will 
insure further investment as needed in a competitive money market. 
When a gas company seeks to raise new capital for additions or better- 
ments of its plant, it should be compelled to show the necessity of the 
proposed expenditures, and that each dollar of new investment made 
and securities issued will add a dollar of value to the property. 

Further than this, regulation should not go. These things having 
been established, it should be left for the company to work out its own 
salvation; and it will be found to the general good to encourage hope 
in the gas man’s breast, and to permit special effort and special effi- 
ciency to reap a special reward, as under the sliding-scale. It is by 
leaving with the corporation officials all the latitude consistent with 
the enforcement of regulations as to standards and rates—all possible 
initiative, all possible hope of coincidentally serving stockholders and 
public—that the best and ablest men will be attracted to the service, 
and the lowest rates assured to the consumer. 





After the Commission have decided what rate per cent. of profit is 
necessary to do justice to present investment and to ensure future in- 
vestment, the next step will be the determination of the amount upon 
which this rate is to be earned. This step is generatly called the 
‘valuation ” of the property; and it must be taken as one of the 
preliminaries to the final step—fixing the price. The most practicable 
way of fixing the amount upon which the determined rate of interest 
shall be earned is by inventory, and by valuation of inventory, part by 
part. ne 

Mr. Clark then proceeded to give briefly his ideas on some of the 
items in the valuation of a gas property; and he afterwards touched 
upon the duty of State Gas Commissions to the public and to the gas 
industry, as affected by the unprecedented conditions created by the 
great war. It is, he said, an unusual condition, and calls for unusual 
treatment. The logical remedy appears to be in line with precedents 
already established—the arbitrary fixing of rates and standards as a 


- war measure by the war-making authority, the Federal Government. 


One of the measures requisite for the successful prosecution of the war 
is the maintenance of necessary industries. The gas industry is essen- 
tial to the development of the full power of the nation. It cannot be 
maintained without immediate and radical changes in standards or 
rates, or both. It cannot be extended to meet the increased demands 
of war times without assistance. The military importance of main- 
taining the credit of public service industries in this time of war is 
recognized by Hon. John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, who in his annual report to the Congress says : 
" The corporations referred to supply light, heat, power, and 
electric railway transportation for passengers and freight. They 
touch intimately the daily life of the people. Now they 
are threatened with ruin. If they are allowed to sink into in- 
efficiency, much of the most important war work of the Govern- 
ment will be crippled or paralyzed. . . . It is essential that 
forbearance and consideration be exercised by the State Com- 
missions and municipal authorities, and that the corporations also 
_be permitted to make such additions to their charges for service 
as will keep in them the breath of solvency, protect their owners 
against unjust loss, and give them a basis of credit on which they 
may obtain the funds with which to meet the strain put on them 
by the Government’s needs. The breaking-down of these corpora- 
tions would be a national calamity. 

Because of the gravity of the situation in this regard, I am 
moved to ask for it the careful attention of the Congress and the 
public. I am impressed with the importance of carly considera- 
tion by the Congress of some measure to provide directly or in- 
directly for advance of funds on some conservative basis to such of 
these corporations as need help most urgently, so that they can 
give adequate service to the Government. 
unusual; but the times are unusual. 

Communications follow, to much the same effect, from President 
Wilson and Secretary M’Adoo. 


Tn the concluding sentences of the address, Mr. Clark remarked that 


The remedy would be 
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the dignity of the office of Commissioner in control of an industry 
must be in proportion to the importance of the industry’s part in the 
life of the people. A call to take on the duties of a Public Utility 
Commissioner is a call to an obligation to protect, develop, and regu- 
late an industry vast and important to the citizen and to the State. 
It is a call to a position of great dignity, and of the highest potential 
usefulness, 


— 
eee 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEMES AND THE GAS 
INDUSTRY. 


A New Zealand Report. 
The Auckland (New Zealand) Gas Company, Ltd., have had printed 
in pamphlet form, for the benefit of the shareholders, a report made by 





Mr. James Lowe, their Engineer and Manager, on the hydro-electric ° 


schemes of the Government, from the point of view of the possible 
effect of their competition upon the gas industry. 


The report is preceded by a statement by Mr. J. H. Upton (the 
Chairman of the Company), in which he says that the Public Works 
Statement for 1917 has supplied definite information regarding the 
Lake Coleridge scheme, upon which Mr. Lowe has been able to base 
reliable calculations showing the results that may be anticipated from 
similar enterprises in other parts of New Zealand, if the Government 
should be unwisely induced to borrow large sums of money for such 
works, when the country stands in urgent need of railways and roads 
for the opening up of virgin lands and the promotion of settlement. 
Lake Coleridge was selected from among all the hydro-electric schemes 
submitted for consideration by the Government, as being the one which 
promised the best results from the smallest outlay of capital; and the 
comparison which Mr. Lowe institutes between the practical working- 
out of this scheme and the proposed supply of electricity from Arapuni, 
as recommended by the Chief Electrical Engineer, is very instructive, 
and, so far as gas investments are concerned, very reassuring. The 
first outstanding fact to which Mr. Lowe’s report directs attention is 
the proof which the ‘official returns afford that electricity for lighting 
and power cannot be supplied to consumers in Auckland at lower rates 
than are already current in the city, if State enterprises of this de- 
scription are to be placed on a self-supporting basis. It is clearly 
shown that the competition which gas enterprises in Auckland may 
anticipate in the future can be no greater than that which the Auck- 
land Gas Company are now sustaining with a steadily growing busi- 
ness. Of the gas sold in Auckland, 60 p.ct. is for cooking; and the 
cost of heating by electricity is about 9} times that of gas. In other 


words, consumers can purchase for less than 3d. as much heat in the 
form of gas as would cost them at least 4d. if produced by electricity. 
The facts quoted by Mr. Lowe regarding the successful competition of 





gas against electricity in Toronto (Canada) and Bergen (Norway) are 
of especial importance, because the hydro-electric services which sup- 
ply these cities are among the most up-to-date in the world. The 
official figures in Mr. Lowe’s report, showing that the capital outlay 
on the Lake Coleridge scheme greatly exceeded the estimate—the esti- 
mated cost was £23 2s. per H.P., whereas the actual cost has been 
445 8s. per H.P.—are significant of what New Zealand may expect 
in future, if similar schemes are authorized. 

Mr. Lowe, discussing the Lake Coleridge scheme, says the average 
price per unit of electricity sold for the year 1917 was 0°427d., and the 
cost per unit to the undertaking 0°673d.; while it appears that, even 
under the most favourable circumstances, an average price of 3d. per 
unit would not be sufficient to make the concern self-supporting, if all 
legitimate charges were met. As to the proposed hydro-electric station 
at Arapuni Gorge, on the Waikato River, if the actual cost exceeds 
the estimate in the same ratio as has been found to be the case with 
the Lake Coleridge plant, the average price per unit, in order to make 
ends meet, without rates, taxes, and management charges, will require 
to be in the neighbourhood of o°8d., for a development of not less than 
30,000 H.P. No advantage would be obtained by the electricity con- 
sumers in Auckland City (unless the Government sold the current at a 
price much below the cost of production) by the Council taking a 
bulk supply of energy from the hydro-electric installation, instead of 
generating it at their own steam-driven station. 

Current is, Mr. Lowe remarks, sold by the City Council for power 
purposes at various rates below the average cost of production; the 
lowest published rate being for large consumers 13d. per unit for the 
first 25,000 units per quarter, and 1d. per unit for all units in excess 
of this quantity. The price reductions to power users are based on 
the consideration that they take the current principally in the day time, 
when the generating plant and mains would otherwise be lying idle, 
and that, consequently, anything obtained per unit from the power 
user more than the costs of generation and distribution is profit. The 
lighting consumer is saddled with the whole chargés, including interest 
on Capital expenditure for both classes of consumers. At the present 
time, 60 p.ct. of the gas sold is for cooking; and the chief cooking 
load occurs between 5 p.m. and 7 p.m. The cooking demand for gas 
at lunch time and breakfast time is considerable, but is greatly ex- 
ceeded by the demand at dinner time. At the latter time gas is re- 
quired for cooking at the rate of 230,000 c.ft. per hour. To obtain 
the same amount of heat from electricity, 48,342 H.P. would be needed. 
This heat is required through the greater part of the year during the 
chief lighting hours. Consequently, if electricity were employed for 
this purpose, the plant would have to be capable of generating, and the 
distributing mains would require to be capable of carrying, this amount 
of current in addition to the current required for lighting. The load 
factor would thus be reduced, and all charges per unit sold increased; 
and electricity for cooking would require to be sold at a price which 
would include its due proportion of all charges. A consideration of 
these points makes it clear that it would be ruinous for an electric 
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station to sell a preponderance of its output for cooking purposes at 
prices approaching power rates. In fact, it looks as though the price 
per unit for such business should approximate to the price charged for 
lighting. It would certainly have to be considerably more than the 
average price already given. 

The report includes some quotations from the paper which Mr. B. 
Schieldrop, of Bergen, read before the Institution of Gas Engineers in 
1914, and his reply to the discussion, showing that, in keen competi- 
tion with exceedingly cheap electricity generated from water power, 
gas consumption in Norway continued rapidly to increase. 


—— 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
LONDON, Sei. 23. 

Pitch continues firm at not below the price last mentioned—namely, 
65s. per ton net ex makers’ works. ‘The article is in good demand, 
and shipments are being made regularly. Other products continue 
without change, being principally under Government control. 

Sulphate of ammonia is in demand, and all available supplies are 
being regularly taken up. 








Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Sept. 23. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 30s. to 34s. Pitch, East Coast, gos. to 42s. per 
ton; West Coast—Manchester “28s. to 30s., Liverpool 28s. to 3o0s., 
Clyde 28s. to 30s. nominal. Benzol go p.ct., North, 1od. to 113d. ; 
50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. Toluol, naked, North, 
2s. 3d. Coal tar crude naphtha in bulk, North, 73d. to 83d. Solvent 
naphtha, naked, North, 2s. Sd. to 2s. 9d. Heavy naphtha, North, 
2s. 11d. to 3s. Creosote, in bulk, North. 4d. to 43d. Heavy oils, 
in bulk, North, 43d. to 5d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct. East and West 
Coasts, 2s. 6d. naked, nominal. Naphthalene salts, £6 to £7, bags 
included. Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 4d. to 6d. per unit; “B” 
quality, 14d. to 2d. 


Manchester District Tar Prices. 


The average price realized for tar in the Manchester district, based 
on the value of the products, for the month of August was 38s. 1d. per 
ton. 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Tar Products. 
Markets are very firm, and show several good features. The Con- 
tinental demand for pitch is still very strong, and up to 65s. per ton is 
asked by London makers. Provincial quotations are on the up-grade, 





as the result of a very fair volume of inquiries. These, although not 
producing much actual business, have been instrumental in bringing 
about a gradual, but fairly consistent, advance in prices—as much as 
40s. per ton f.o.b. having been reported. Railway transport to Lon- 
don still creates difficulty, and as yet only very small quantities have 
been dispatched from East Coast ports on account of the lack of 
shipping facilities. Whether the Continental demand will be main- 
tained is a matter which only the future can decide. Crude tar sales 
to distillers—for long a subject of controversy—are in process of re- 
vision. The Manchester fixture for crude tar is 37s. 3d. per ton. 
Cresylic acid still remains at 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per gallon, casks in- 
cluded. Solvent naphtha pursues its erratic course; and while Pro- 
vincial sellers are quoting from 2s. gd. to 3s. 3d. per gallon, London 
makers are obtaining up to 4s. per gallon, drums included. The latter 
quotation is probably the more correct one. Heavy naphtha is fairly 
well maintained at 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per gallon. Naphthalenes present 
no special features; refined being unchanged at £28 per,ton, while 
crudes exhibit the usual wide range from 4,6 1os. to £14 1os., accord- 
ing to quality. Benzol and toluol are unchanged, going into consump- 
tion as fast as produced. Aniline oil is 1s. 2d. per lb. Anthracene 
makes about 6d. per unit per cwt.; there being a good demand for 
pure sorts, which should continue. Much interest still centres in car- 
bolic acid. There is no real change in the position of crude 60’s, 
although in some isolated cases up to 3s. per gallon has been asked. 
Crystals for export, however, have advanced, and prices varying from 
1s. 8d. up to 2s. have been reported. Makers of the latter are anxious 
to obtain as much crude at the agreed price of 2s. 6d. as possible ; but 
sellers of crude at this price are now few. Probably some alteration 
will be made next month, and business become easier to arrange. 
Tar products to the value of £206,967 were exported during August. 

The range of quotations is as fol!ows: 

Benzol: 90% London, ts. ojd., North 1ojd. to 114d.; 50% North 
1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. naked per gallon. 

Carbolic Acid: 60% East and West Coast 2s. 6d. per gallon ; crystals 
40% 1s. 2d. per Ib. 

Crude Tar: London 32s. 6d. to 35s. ; Midlands 27s. to 29s.; North 
28s. to 30s. per ton ex works. 

Pitch: London 57s. 6d. f.o.b. works; East Coast, 33s. f.o.b.; 
West Coast, 32s. to 33s. f.a.s.; Manchester, 32s. 6d. upwards; Clyde 
32s. to 33s. ; South Wales 42s. 

Solvent Naphtha: London 3s. 3d. to 4s.; North and Midlands 3s. to 
3s. 6d. per gallon. 

Crude Naphtha: Naked 30% 83d. to 84d. ; North 64d. to 63d. 

Naphthalene: Refined £28 per ton nominal; salts 80s., bags in- 
cluded. 

Toluol: Naked, London as. 4d. ; North 2s. 3d. 

Creosote: Nominal, London 4}d.; North 4d. to 43d. (Government 
price, 75s. per ton f.o.b.—equal to 44d. per gallon) ; heavy oil, 44d. per 
gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene: ‘A’ quality, 40-45%, 44d. per unit; ‘‘B’’ quality, 
12d. to 23d. 
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Cresylic Acid: 95%; 3s. per gallon; 97-99%, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per 
gallon, casks included, ex works London and f.o.b. other ports. 

Grease Oils 18° Tw. (naked) £6 per ton f.o.r. makers’ works. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. 

Very little fresh news is to be noted in connection with sulphate. 
During August over 5000 tons were exported, bringing the aggregate 
for eight months of the year to just over 11,870 tons. Supply is still 
below demand, and no information is forthcoming as to how the 
shortage is to be made up—in fact, the position is becoming so aggra- 
vated by the coal restrictions that the trade could now be readily 
interested in synthetic processes if only the authorities would publish 
some record of success achieved and the cost of production under the 
modified Haber process, which is reported to have been adopted. The 
matter is of considerable interest to the trade as bearing on the future 
position of ammonium sulphate. 


<i 





Manchester and the Gas Rationing Order. 


Alderman W. Kay, J.P., presided at a meeting of the Manchester 
Gas Committee held last Friday, at which was unanimously passed a 
resolution recommending that the Household Fuel and Lighting Order, 
1918, so far as it applies to gas, should. not come into operation until 
Oct. 1, instead of (as it stands at present) being retrospective from 
July 1. The resolution, which has been forwarded to the Coal Con- 
troller, goes on to say that: ‘* The public are only just beginning to 
understand the requirements of the Order, and have not had the in- 
formation necessary to regulate their consumption.’’ Mr. Fredk. A. 
Price (the Superintendent of the Gas Department) alluded to protests 
by consumers that had appeared in the local Press, pointing out that 
they had already burnt a large part of their ‘‘ ration,’’ because they 
were not made acquainted with the details of the Order until several 
weeks after the date on which it began to operate. Mr. David P. 
Davies, a well-known Manchester accountant, and the parliamentary 
candidate for Hyde at the recent bye-election, last week wrote to the 
newspapers stating that he found he had, in one quarter, burnt the 
whole of his ‘‘ ration ’’ for the twelve months. 


_S 





Bexhill Water and Gas Company.—The Directors regret that, for 
the first time since the commencement of the war, it has become neces- 
sary, owing to the diminished profits (brought about by increased 
costs), to reduce the dividend. The accounts for the half year ended 
June 30 show a balance at credit of profit and loss account available 
for division of £6463. The Directors recommend that a dividend be 
declared for the six months at the rate of 4 p.ct. per annum on the 
capital authorized by the 1885 and 1892 Acts, at the rate of £2 16s. p.ct. 
per annum on the capital authorized by the Act of 1896, the Order of 
1901, and the Act of 1904, and at the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum on the 
preference share capital, less income-tax. This, with income-tax, will 
absorb £52787, leaving £3676 to be carried forward. 





The Household Fuel Problem. 


In an article dealing with the coal problem, the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ says: 
There is no question that a far greater aggregate value can be obtained 
from coal by first distilling it in gas-works, and then burning the gas, 
than by burning the coal direct. Yet if the householder, for the sake 
of securing this national economy in the most valuable raw material 
with which Nature has endowed Great Britain, burns gas all through 
the day instead of coal, he will find himself considerably out of pocket. 
Does this mean that the necessary cost involved in distilling the coal 
and conveying the gas by pipes is so great as more than to counter- 
balance the economy in material? Or does it mean that the gas com- 
panies charge to the consumer of gas an unduly high percentage of the 
cost of distilling coal, and an unduly low percentage to the selling- 
price of the bye-products? There is some reason to believe that the 
latter hypothesis has not yet been sufficiently taken into account. It 
must be remembered that the gas companies, when they started their 
industry about a hundred years ago, had no object in view except to 
get gas and sell it at a paying price. For many decades the refuse 
from gas-works was looked upon as a waste product ; and contractors 
were paid to carry it away and dump it down anywhere. This expcri- 
ence has ‘probably fixed in the minds of all gas companies the concep- 
tion that the price charged to the consumer of gas must be looked upon 
as the prime source of revenue to meet the expenses of the company. 
The question now to be considered is whether this attitude ought not 
to be reversed, and whether the gas companies should not look to thi 
sale of bye-products as a principal source of revenue, and should therc- 
fore sell gas at a relatively low price_in order to stimulate consump- 
tion. The matter is one of immediate urgency; and as the Govern- 
ment now apparently have the power to control the price of every- 
thing, it may be suggested that there should be a complete revision of 
the price of gas as compared with the prices of other products of coal 
distillation. The only other alternative is for the State to impose a 
heavy tax upon coal burnt crudely in domestic grates; and this is a 
proposition which would certainly be resisted by the majority of poorer 
householders, and therefore may be regarded at the present time as 
politically out of the question. There remains ‘the possibility of treat- 
ing coke in such a way as to render it a more attractive fuel. 


<i 
a 


Price of Gas at Exeter.—The price of gas at Exeter is to be in- 
creased 3d. per 1000 c.ft. at Michaelmas. The advance will apply 
both to ordinary and prepayment consumers. 

Bravery of Birmingham Gas Workers.—The Royal Human 
Society have awarded bronze medals and certificates to J. Downes, 
J. Floyd, S. Buxton, T. Cotterell, and W. Lowe, all employed at the 
Adderley Street Gas-Works, Birmingham, for great gallantry on 
July 15. They succeeded, as reported at the time, in saving a fellow 





workman named Arthur Hodnett, who was rendered unconscious by 
Cotterell 


an escape of gas in a holder-tank in which he was at work. 
and Downes were overcome by the gas. 
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A Gas-Heating Apparatus that 
meets the present difficulties. 


NO COAL IS NEEDED AND GAS- 
CONSUMPTION IS AUTOMATICALLY 
CONTROLLED AND ECONOMISED. 


ARDEN HILL & CO.’S 


‘MARS &:!=" 
RADIATORS 


Are the Acme of Perfection in Gas-Warming Appa- 
ratus. They are very suitable for all classes of large 
buildings. They cost little to instal and little to 
maintain. They have lifelong wearing quality, 
and heat a room with less gas than is needed to 
properly light the same room. 











WE ARE JUST NOW IN A FAVOURABLE POSITION TO 
GIVE PROMPT DELIVERIES, AND STRONGLY RECOM- 
MEND EARLY ORDERS FOR SEASON’S REQUIREMENTS. 


ARDEN HILL & CO., 


' “Acme’’ Works, 
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Increase in Price at Stanley.—It is announced by the Stanley and 
District Gas Company that a further rise in cost of coal and materials 
renders it necessary to increase the price of gas 6d. per 1000 c.ft. to 
consumers by ordinary meter, making it 5s. 6d. A rent of 1s. per 
quarter will be charged for slot meters. 

Price of Gas at Hull.—From the reading of the meters for the 
Michaelmas quarter, the British Gas Light Company at Hull announce 
that the price of gas will be increased from 2s. 8d. to 3s. 2d. per 
1000 ¢.ft. This is the fourth advance made since the outbreak of the 
war, and represents a total increase of 1s. 4d. 

Coal for Steam Plants.—As the result of an inquiry by the Coal 
Control Technical Department, it is clear that a great deal of pre- 
ventible waste of coal is going on. There are 45,000 users of steam 
plant in Great Britain; and it is estimated that a saving of approxi- 
mately 106,000 tons can be effected without any serious alteration to 
plant. 

Dunfermline Gas-Works’ Estimates.—At a Town Council meeting 
in Dunfermline, Provost Campbell said the new Gas Manager (Mr. 
James Campbell) had revised the year’s estimates. The anticipated 
surplus for the year was £3044. It would, the Provost stated further, 
be a highly dangerous thing, in the condition in which matters were, 
to allow the present price of gas to continue. He had impressed upon 
the Manager the necessity of having the gas-works put into good 
up-to-date condition. 

An Intermittent Gas Supply.—Writing to the Editor of the 
‘* Yorkshire Herald,’’ complaining of the condition of the gas supply 
in York, Kate Adamson asks: Do not you think a system could be put 
in hand by which residents could have a reasonable supply of gas (say) 
about mid-day, for the preparation of meals, and also in the early 
morning, even if the supply were cut off from 9 to 11 a.m. and between 
2 and 5 in the afternoon? Surely it is a matter of momentous interest 
which requires immediate attention. 

A Fractured Main at Leeds.—On Thursday morning it was found 
that four people at Leeds had been seriously affected by gas which had 
penetrated into their houses from a fractured main under the street. 
A strong smell had been noticed in the neighbourhood the previous 
night ; but no success attended examinations in the houses for escapes. 
An old-age pensioner, Mrs. Sarah Johnson, was found unconscious in 
bed, and was removed to the infirmary in a serious condition. The 
other persons are recovering satisfactorily. 

Skipton Coal Supply.—The Skipton District Council have had a 
serious conference on the question of local coal supply. The stock at 
the gas-works was stated to be scarcely enough for a month. Most of 
the houses in the town have little coal storage room; and the Council 
decided to try to secure 400 to 500 tons of coal to be reserved at the 
gas-works in case of local need. Doubts arose as to whether this 
would now be permissible, in view of the Fuel Order; but the Local 
Fuel Overseer has intimated that the Council are quite in order. 





Synthetic Coal.—The Synthetic Coal Syndicate, Ltd., has been 
registered as a private Company, with a nominal capital of £15,000, 
in £1 shares, to acquire the right to ‘‘ any inventions or secret pro- 
cesses,’? and to carry on the business indicated by the title. The 
registered office is at No. 63, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

Fire at the Heywood Gas Offices.—A fire was discovered about 
8 p.m. last Thursday, in the upper storey of the offices at the Heywood 
Corporation Gas-Works. Information was sent to the fire station, and 
the brigade turned out. On arriving, however, they found that the 
fire had been ——— by employees of the gas undertaking. The 
damage was only slight. 

Dublin Gas Workers’ Threat.—Some 1200 employees of the 
Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company had threatened to 
strike last week-end if a total increase of 28s. 6d. per week on pre-war 
wages were not granted. The men declined arbitration; and a meet- 
ing was arranged for yesterday (Monday), at which it was expected 
steps would be taken to avert any stoppage of work. 





No decision has been come to at Portsoy whether to introduce coal 
gas or continue with acetylene lighting. The general desire is to have 
an installation of coal gas. 

At Halifax, on Monday of last week, Daniel Beevers, a gas 
stoker, was fined £2, with the alternative of 28 days’ imprisonment, 
for stealing 77 lbs. of coal, valued at 2s., from the Elland Gas-Works, 
where he was employed. 

The Directors of the Bombay Gas Company announce that, with 
the object of equalizing the half-yearly payment of dividends, they 
have decided to declare an interim half-yearly dividend at the rate of 
8 p.ct. per annum, less income-tax. 


The Birmingham Gas Department were responsible for a pic- 
turesque and informing tableau in Saturday’s Win-the-War Day 
Demonstration in that city. It showed at a glance what the great gas 
undertakings are doing in the prosecution of the war. 

An address on ‘‘ Commerce and Industry after the War ”’ will be 
given by the Right Hon. Sir Albert Stanley, M.P., President of the 
Board of Trade, in the Saddlers’ Hall, Cheapside, on Wednesday, 
Oct. 2. It will be the first of a series of lectures arranged by the 
Industrial Reconstruction Council; and applications for tickets should 


be made to the Secretary of the Council, at Nos. 2 and 4, Tudor 
Street, E.C.4. 


The first number of the “‘ Industrial League Journal ’’ (dated Sep- 
tember) contains a ‘‘ Foreword’’ by the Right Hon. G. H. Roberts, 
M.P., Minister of Labour, who refers to the work of the Whitley 
Committee. The address of the Journal is No. 56, Victoria Street, 
S.W.1; and the price is 6d.. The Industrial League exists for the 


sole purpose of endeavouring to pave the way for a better relationship 
between employer and employed. 
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Darwen and Oldham Gas Prices Raised.—The Darwen Gas Com- 
mittee have raised their prices as follows: Private lighting and vehicles, 
3s. gd. to 4s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.; power, 3s. 3d. to 4s.; hospitals, 
1s. 10$d. to 2s. 6d. ; prepayment meters, 16 c.ft. for 1d. The Oldham 
Gas Committee have decided to increase the price from 3s. 5d. to 
3s. 11d. per 1000 c.ft. Before the war, the charge was 2s. 5d. 

Wages Question at Sheffield.—Meetings and correspondence have 
been taking place at Sheffield on the question of wages; and at one 
point the women went so far as to decide that, unless the advance of 
5s. per week awarded by the Ministry of Munitions for women workers 
was conceded, and included in their wages last Friday, they would 
cease work. Subsequently, however, it was agreed at a full meeting 
that they should withdraw the strike threat, and await the decision 
regarding the award to the men. The meeting was-then adjourned 
for a week. In the meantime, the District Secretary (Mr. C. H. 
Blackburn) was to communicate with Sir George Askwith and Mr. 
Will Thorne, M.P., as well as with the Directors of the Gas Company, 
informing them that, unless something was done by the 25th inst., the 
officials could not take the responsibility for what might happen. 
Sheffield gas workers have already been conceded advances granted in 
the engineering industry of 23s. 6d. weekly, and the 123 p.ct. 





_ Fuel Overseers and Removals.—Doubts having arisen as to the 
position under the Household Fuel and. Lighting Order of persons re- 
moving at the September quarter, it has been officially notified that, 
when the occupier of any premises is about to remove, he must give 
notice of his removal and of the address to which he is removing to 
his present local Fuel Overseer. The local Fuel Overseer will recall 
the certificate under which the householder obtains his coal, gas, and 
electricity, and will satisfy himself that the person who removes has 
not exceeded his allowance for the period of the time he has occupied 
the house. If he has done so, it will be deducted from his allowance 
at his new premises. On Sept. 30 there may be some cases where no 
certificate has been issued, owing to the Order being in the early 
stages. The local Fuel Overseer will, if the removal is out of his 
district, forward particulars to the local Fuel Overseer of the district 
in which the new premises are situated. A new requisition will have 
to be submitted for the unexpired portion of the twelve months to 
July 1 next, or for twelve months clear if the application is made 
before Sept. 30. Failure to give notice of removal is an offence under 
the Order ; and a new occupier may be required to afford evidence to 
the local Fuel Overseer of his district that the provisions of this portion 
of the Order have been complied with. 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S 


Appointments, &c., Vacant. 


Gas Manacer. Burgh of Falkirk. 

Worxine Manacer. Bingham Gas Company. Ap- 
plications by Sept. 

Gas ENGINEER AND ‘Mawacerr. Newtownards Urban 
District Council. Applications by Oct. 5. 

Gas-Worxs CuEemist. Wigan Corporation, Appli- 
cations by Sept. 


380. 
a eens meee No. 6501. Applications by 
t. 
Junior CHEmistT. 6506. 
Re RSTO 





| Appointments, &c., Vacant (Continued). | 





Junior Assistant Cuemist (in Tar-Works Labora- 
tory). No. 6508. 

SUPERINTENDENT OR GENERAL ForEmMAN. Aldershot 
Gas, Water, and District Lighting Company. 

Coxe-Ovex SUPERINTENDENT. Baltley Gas-Works, 
Birmingham, 

Retort-Hovuse Foreman. No. 6505. 

Retort-Hovuse Foreman, Stretford Gas Company. 

Timman. No, 6504. 


“ JOURNAL.” 


Appointments, &c., Wanted. 


Enocmeer, &c. (Discharged Officer). No. 6491. 
ENGINEER AND MANAGER OR AssISTANT. No. 6498. 


| Books for Sale. 


* Kine’s TREATISE on Coat Gas."’ Offers to No. 6507, 


| Plant for Sale. 


Meter. William Dixon, Ltd., Glasgow. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous cc 





COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 


be received by the FIRST POST on Saturday. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘*GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


‘cations. Whatever is intended for insertion in the‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


Payable in Advance. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “‘ JOURNAL.” 


United Kingdom: One Year, 23s. 6d. ; Half Year, 12s. ; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
If credit is taken, an extra charge of 4s. a year 


is made. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 

In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JoURNALS ”’ 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 

All Communications, Remittances, &c. 


sent abroad, Post Office 


, to be addressed to 


WALTER KING, 11, BoLT CouRT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Holborn 6857. 








OXIDE OF IRON 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN 





SPENT OXIDE 


PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
Patmerston HovseE, 
Oxp Broap Street, Lonxpon, B.C. 2, 


OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E, co. “ Voleanism, London.” 


BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 











ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD. 
(W.T,. P,. CUNNINGHAM, Chief Proprietor 
and Managing Director.) 
18, AncapIan GaRpENs, Woop Green, Loxpon, N, 29. 


Telegrams: ‘* Bripurimat, Weel, London,”’ 
*Phone: Palmer's Green 608 


ALDER AND MACKAY, LTD. 
(EsTaBLisHED 1850) 
WET AND DRY METERS, 
SLOT AND ORDINARY. 
STREET LAMPS AND AUTOMATIC 
CONTROLLERS, 











EDINBURGH, 
(See p. 561.) 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, AND PRYOR. 
(HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 

70, Chancery Lane, London. 


Tclegrams: “ Patent, London.” "Phone: 248 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 








ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


> We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
airs. 


Jeunra: TayLor AND Co., CenrRAL PLUMBING Works, 
Botton, 


Telegrams—“ Saturators, Botton.” Telephone 0848. 





J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar-Works, 
® Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammoaia, &c. 





J .& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLp#am, and | 
* | 45 & 47, Westminster Bridge 


Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


ms— 
“ Brappock, OLDHAM," and “ Merriqve, Lams, Lonpon,” 





BENZOL PLANTS FOR GAS-WORKS. 
BASzEY MILLS, & CO., Ltd, 


92, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W.1, Invite 
inquiries from all Gas-Works making 75 million cubic 
feet and upwards per annum, 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
GQ PsciaLLy prepared for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lp., 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SiLvertownN. 
Telegrams—‘' HypRocHLoric, Fen, Lonpon.” 
Telephone—1588 AvenveE (8 lines). 


“PERROX.” “FERROX.” “FERROX.” 


A BRITISH Oxide Cheaper and Better | 5 
than Bog Ore. 35 per cent, Water, 75 per cent. 
Ferric Hydrate. 
For Sale outright or on Loan. 
OXIDE LIMITED, Brentford, Mrppiesex. 














au your inquiries for Carburetted 
HYDROGEN AND BLUE WATER - GAS 


PLANT, also TAR DEHYDRATING PLANT and} Dra 


other GAS- WORKS APPARATUS to— 
BALE AND HARDY, 


89, Vicrorta STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 1. 


SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 








SPER verybest Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Aug. 20, p. 868. 


Gs. -WORKS requiring Extensions 


should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 

8, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Spesitiisy of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns. 
Prices Reasonable; quality and results, the best, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 








ORRESPONDENCE TUITION inGAS 
ENGINEERING for City and Guilds Institute 


Exams. (Preliminary and Final). Successful Results, 
Low Fees. 


PENNINGTONS ENGINEERING TuTORS, 254, OxfordRoad, 





MANCHESTER, 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE WANTED. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hi11, Lonpon, E.C.8, 
Phone: Avenue 5 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 3, 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 


“ KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, E.C. 8, 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 





CITY AND GUILDS GAS EXAMINATIONS. 
R. CRANFIELD’S well-known 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES enable 
tudents to surmount the War Time difficulties of 
Scanty Leisure and the Scarcity of Classes. Individual 
Attention given to Students, and the Highest Results 
obtained Year by Year. 
ll Particulars on Application to Manor Cover 
AVENUE, Nuneaton. 


FFICER (Royal Engineers) about to 
get Discharge from —_ after 34 Years’ Active 
i is open to Take Up Professional Duty with Gas 
ertaking or Gas Engineering Firm, towards the 
on of September. 
Details of Professional = 
Ap intments ey, on a) 
. Krna, 11, Bolt Court. 





rience and previous 
ication to No. 6491, care 
ET StREEt, E.C. 4. 





N Assistant Engineer and M er, 
M.1.M.E., ina large works DESIRES CHANGE, 
either as Engineer and Manager or as Aeceieen’ 
Workshop and Contractor’s Office Experience, Good 
Practical Experience of 
Modern Gas-Works, both Horizontal and Vertical Re- 
torts. Excellent References and Testimonials. 
Address No. 6498, wy of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Conrt, 
Furet Street, EB. 0. 4. 


ughtsman, Chemist, &. 





BURGH OF FALKIRK. 
AS Manager Wanted. 


Apply, stating Age, — and Salary 
required, to the Town CLERK, F'ALKIRE 





BINGHAM GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


W ANTED, for Small Works, a 
WORKING ‘MANAGER, Competent to Lay 
Mains and Services, Fix Meters, &c. 

Applicants must have held a Similar Position and be 
able to Take Entire Charge. 

House, Garden, Gas, and Coal found. 

Applications, in own handwriting, stating Age, Ex- 
perience, and Wages r ee, and accompanied by 
Cc. of recent Testimonials, .to be sent to me on or 
before the 30th of September inst. 

Jas. W. Mason, 
Secretary. 





Bingham, Notts. 
Sept. 18, 1918. 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every Description of GAS APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING, CONVEYING, and TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS, also STOKING MACHINERY, Rose Mount 
InonworkKs, ELLAND. 


STRETFORD GAS COMPANY. 
ETORT-HOUSE Foreman wanted 


(450 Million Works), Electrical-Driven Charging 
achine and Telpher, Tar Towers, Regenerator Fur- 
naces, eg Shifts. Wages, 77s. 6d. for Seven 
Days, plus 123 p. 

Apply, with: "Peatimonials, to the Engineer and 





NEWTOWNARDS URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
APPOINTMENT OF GAS ENGINEER AND 
MANAGER. 


HE above Council are prepared to 
receive Applications for the Position of GAS 
NGINEER and MANAGER, at a commencing Salary 

of £270—free Fuel and Light. 

Applicants will please state Age, Qualifications, and 
Experience, and submit Testimonials (copies only). A 
good knowledge of the Treatment of Bye-Products and 
both High and Low’Pressare Systems is essential. 
This arrangement to be terminable. by three months’ 
notice on either side. 

No Canvassing allowed. 

Applications to be sent to undersigned on or before 
— Oct. 5. Envelopes endorsed ‘‘Gas Manager- | 
ship.’ 

H. McCartney, 
Clerk to the Council. 

Town Hall, 

Newtownards, 
Sept. 9, 1918. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF WIGAN. 


APPOINTMENT OF GAS-WORKS CHEMIST. 
HE Wigan Corporation invite Appli- 


cations for the Position of GAS - WU 
CHEMIST. Salary, £200 per Annum, rising by Annual 
Increments of £25 to £250 per Annum. 

Applicants should have had Gas- Works Experience ; 
and it would also be. of advantage for Applicants to 
have had Experience in the Analyzing of Water and 
Sewage. 

Applications, stating Age, Qualifications, and Experi- 
ence, together with Copies of Three recent Testi- 
monials, to be sent to the undersigned not later than 
the 80th of September. 

W. H. Tyrer. 


Town Clerk’s Office, 
gan, 
Sept. 12, 1918. 


A SOUTH -COUNTRY Gas Under- 
taking making 200 Million Cubic Feet ver 
Annum require the Services of a Qualified CHEMIST 
and ASSISTANT for the Duration of the War. 
Applications, stating Age, Experience, and Salary 
required, together with Copies of Two recent Testi- 
monials, to sent to No. 6501, care of Mr. Kine, 11, 
Bolt Court, Fuexet Street, B.C. 4, not later than Oct. 7. 











gj UNIOR Chemist Wanted, capable of | $6 


Analyzing Gases. Preference given to one who 
has had Experience with Heating Propositions and 
Familiar with all Kinds and Types of Producers. 

Apply, by letter, to No. 6506 care of Mr. Kine, 11, 
Bolt Court, Fuzet Street, E.C. 4. 


ANTED—Junior Assistant Chemist 
for Tar-Works Laboratory, to do Kight-Hour 
Shift Work in Metropolitan Area. 
Apply, by letter, to No. 6508, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt 
Court, Fuxet Street, E.C. 4. 


ALDERSHOT GAS, WATER, AND DISTRICT 
LIGHTING COMPANY. 
Norts anp SourH Works, Ash Roap, ALDERSHOT. 
(Output, about 600 Millions per Annum, 


UPERINTENDENT or General Fore- 
MAN. Must be First-Class Carbonizer, with 
rience in Manufacture of Carburetted Water Gas 

and Recovery of Bye-Products, including Benzol. One 
with Mechanical Training preferred, as the Works are 
equipped with Electrically-Driven Modern Coal, Coke, 
> Stoking Plant. A en, Self-Contained (Verti- 

Engines) Gas-Driven Electricity Station is in these 

Works. Wagés,£5 per Week, and large Free House 
on Works. 

Apply, with Testimonials, showing full Experience, 
and stating how soon could Commence Duty if 
appointed, to W. Fisx, Secretary, Victoria Road, 
ALDERSHOT. 











CITY OF BIRMINGHAM, 
(Gas DePaRTMENT.) 


Ces Supe erintendent required 
for 66 Coke-Ovens heated by means of Producer 
y ioe Commencing Salary, including Bonus, £800 per 
a. 
pply, stating Qualifications, to The EncInzEr, Gas- 

wor 8, Saltley, Biaminenam. 


ETORT-HOUSE Foreman Wanted, 

me capable. Able to take up his duties at once, 

CARP ly, y letter, to No. 6505, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt 
Court, TA be Srraeet, E.C, 4, 





Casks or Railway Tank-Wagons. 


ger, Gas-Works, Stretford, near Manchester. 
. KENDRICE, 4 
Engineer and Manager. 
Aug. 20, 1918. 


INMEN Wanted for Experimental 
Meters and Apparatus. 
Apply, by letter, to No. 6504, a of Mr. Kine, 
11, Bolt Court, Fixer Street, E. C. 4. 


DVERTISERS ‘wish to Purchase 
Prompt and Forward Delivery WATER-GAS 

TAR or WATER. GAS PITCH. 

Address, No. 6502, care of Mr; Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 

Pueet Srreet, E.C. 4. 


ANTED.—Crude Coal-Gas Tar in 


Kent, Surrey, or Sussex, loaded into Buyers’ 











Jounson, Tar Distiller, LAakKFIELD, Kent. 





KING’S TREATISE ON COAL GAS. 
OR Sale—in Perfect Condition, Three 


Volumes. 
Offers to No. 6507, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet STREET, E.C. 4 . 


Po SALE.—Gas Meter by Laidlaw, 


rye capacity 24,000 Cubic Feet per Hour. 
Only used a few days. 
*Particulars from WILLIAM Drxom, Lrp., Ironmasters, 
GLaseow. 


AS PLANT for Sale—wWe can 


always offer New and Second-Hand Gas Appa- 
ratus, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connectionzg, &c. Alsoa few COMPLETE 

WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars before order- 
ing elsewhere. 

Firth BuLakeLey, Sons, AND Co., Lrp., CuvuRcH 
Fenton, near LEEDS. 











SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS beg to 
notify that their SALES BY AUCTION of 

PITAL ISSUED UNDER PARLIAMENTARY 
POWEBS, and of STOCKS and SHARES belonging to 
EXECUTORS and other PRIVATE OWNERS in 
Cy, SUBURBAN, and PROVINCIAL GAS and 
WA R COMPANIES, take place PERIODICALLY 
at the MART, TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C. 

Terms for Issuing New Capital, and also for includ- 
ing other Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these 
Periodical Sales, will be forwarded on Application to 
Messrs. A. & W. RicHarps, at 87, WaLBRook, E.C 


CARBURINE 
FOR 





GAS ENRICHING 


ALso 


THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. 








For Prices, &c., apply to 
The GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT CO., Ltd., 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 
Telephones: 4451, 4452, 4458, and 4454 London Wall, 
Telegraphic Address: “ Carburine, London.” 


R. LAIDLAW & SON Bil.) 
GAS METER MAKERS. : 


ORDINARY « PREPAYMENT METERS 


REPAIRS AND CONVERSION OF OR- 
DINARY_ TO PREPAYMENT METERS 
RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 














LONDON & EDINBURGH, 


TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


BRETTEL’S ESTATE, 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 

FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 

TILES, and every Description of FIRE BRICKS. 

Special Lumps, Tiles. and Bricks for Regenerative and 
Furnace Work, 


SHrpMents PRoMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 








Lonpon Orrice: E. C. Brown & Co., 
_ LEADENHALL CHAMBERS, 4, Sr. Mary Axs, E.C. 


‘ 


HIGH-PRESSURE DISTRIBUTION 
GAS DISTRIBUTION LIMITED 


(Late HELM LAMP COMPANY) 
can supply 


Everything except ihe Gas. 


WELDED JOINTS ARE OUR SPECIALITY. 








Queen’s Buildings, NUNEATON. 


JOHN HALL®£0-STOURBRIDGE 


LIMITED, 


STOURBRIDGE, 


Manufacturers of 


FIRE-BRIGKS, LUMPS, TILES, 
GAS RETORTS, 


And every description of Fire-Clay Goods. 








RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED 
FOR SHIPMENT. 





COMPLETE SETS 


FROM 11/6 SUBJECT, 


Apply for New Catalogue to :— 
‘*TELEPHOS ” 
16/20, Farringdon Avenue, 


BRITISH MADE. 











Workmanship and Materials 


of the Highest 
Quality. 














‘s 


\ \ Built to any 
PECKETT & SONS, LTD., Specification or Gauge. 


ATLAS LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, BRISTOL. 














ivli> 


ee. i 
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Victor Blagden & Co Just Published. sage ae ed ty deg 150 Illustrations. 
*|HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
4,.LLOYD'S AVENUE, A PRACTICAL TREATISE. 
Buyers of all LONDON, E.C. 5. | py capt. E. de W. S. COLVER, Dr.Met., F.C.S., &., 
TAR PRODUCTS at a National Shell Filling Factory; formerly Research 


Demonstrator in the University of Sheffield. 




















PITOH ovitecnineestabtaeaptiictt 

AMMONIHA sino CYANOGEN A Record of all available information regarding the manu- 

PRODUCTS fir PRODUCTS | facture, properties, and uses of High Explosives, with details 

CARBOLIO ACID of the processes and plant involved, and a short description 

SULPHATE SOLVENT NAPHTHA pnt mp = of the sources and recovery of the raw materials required. 
po morapenadang aaiedens PRUSSIATE CALCIUM TRG i 5 EATS 
NITRATE CYANIDE OF POTASSIUM Complete Prospectus on application. 
CARBONATE = “FE Svar ACID CYANIDE OF 80DA —_—__— 








LONDON: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BuaGpgeniteE Fen. Lonpon.’ 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 4. 


JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, wotveniampron. 
| ERHAMPTON) LTD. PuUunMPes 


r London Address: 
a SF (: Salisbury House, London Wali, London, E.C. 











Telegrams: ss emmy 
“EVANS, WOLVERHAMPTON.” 


National Telephone No, 39. 









PLEASE APPLY 
FOR CATALOGUE No. 8, 




















Fla 108 2 Fic.84. Fic. 185. 





Fic.256 Fu.d28, 


Fic.69, 





Tue GLENBOIG UNION FIRE-GLAY Go., Lro. 


Manufacturers of the highest grade of Refractory Fire Bricks, specially 
suited for furnaces subjected to the highest heats and sudden changes 
of temperature. 





All Glenboig Goods are stamped with either ‘‘ Glenboig” or ‘‘ Star Works, Glenboig” Brands as under— 








We 
REGISTERED et TRADE GLENBOIG | | MARKS 




















The Two Glenboig Brands are identical in quality, and are used indiscriminately in the execution of orders. 
GAS RETORT HORIZONTAL, INCLINED, & VERTICAL RETORTS to New Standard Specification. 
Special Bricks and Blocks for all modern Gas Settings. 


58 FIRST AWARDS 


At International and 
Home Exhibitions, 





Telegraphic Address 
“GLENBOIG, GLASGOW.” 





Glasgow Teleph inclading 
st Office 2120; National 3009. Grand Prize at Brussels, 
1910. 


Coatbridge Telephone 


In every case the Highest Award 
National 25. 


given for Fire Clay Goods. 








Contractors to His Majesty’s Home and Indian Governments, and the principal National Arsenals ot Europe. 
On the Admiralty and War Office Lists, 








Works: GLENBOIG, GARTCOSH, and CUMBERNAULD. 
Head Offices: 48, WEST REGENT STREET, GLASGOW. 
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GOODALL, CLAYTON, & 60,, Li, LEcbs. 


Telephone No.: 20,384 5, 
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Builders of Complete Installations of— 


INCLINED AND HORIZONTAL RETORT BENCHES, 
GOAL AND COKE HANDLING PLANTS, CONVEYORS, ELEVATORS, 
ROOFS, BUNKERS, COAL BREAKERS, HOISTS, &. 


Licensees of The Vertical Gas Retort Syndicate, Ltd., London, for complete 


INTERMITTENT VERTICAL RETORT INSTALLATIONS. 


Tue HORSELEY BRIDGE « ENGINEERING Co. 


TIPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE. LTD., 


“r= GASHOLDERS & GAS PLANT, 


PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, TANKS, VALVES, 
PIPES, LAMP-PILLARS, RETORT-FITTINGS, CAST-IRON AND STEEL 
TANKS, PRESSED STEEL FLOORING, Etc. 


ee > as eT ea 











Works & Heap Orrics: 
TIPTON, 


STAFFORDSHIRE. STRUCTURAL IRON AND 


STEEL WORK. 
Lonpon OFFIOE: 


11, VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER. 








_ BRIDGES, 


a, f 
»! 
im 
NT 
x 
hS 
x 
aba 
iM, 

o 


Nt ASIZ ss 


ROOFS, 


“ HORSELEY, TIPTON.” 


“GALILEO, LONDON.” PIERS, Etc. 








GAS RETOATS 


FIRECLAY 
GOODS. BEST 


BRITISH. 


MOBBERLEV & PERRY LI 
STOURBRIDGE. 
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GASHOLDERS 


AND 


TANKS 


OF ANY 


By ia SIZE 
an = | AND 


A SPECIALITY. °® vesicn 


gate 


ORIGINAL MAKERS. _ eabttens 


TELEPHONE 
N°S 543 &542 


Bede tien id ’ 


vee xsi ~ .. eS SOE atm er Bees , ae 
15 Pe ae ee PAE Loe op 


PURIFIERS, es 2 OF on @ SE] 2. Se — oe oe ee YO a 
WELDED ann RIVETTED STEEL PIPES, BOILERS 


CLAYTON SON & C9 L® Moor Enp Hunstet, LEEDS 


LONDON OFFICE, 60, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


DRAKES LIMITED, 
HALIFAX, ENGLAND. 





























We commend for your consideration a 
combination of our 


STOKING MACHINE 
FURNACES AND SETTINGS 


HOT COKE 
TRANSPORTER. 


IT SOLVES °° Scour. PROBLEMS. 


REDUCES COSTS. 
o@ IMPROVES RESULTS. -@e 
INCREASES RETURNS. 
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KEITH HIGH-PRESSURE GAS 


SOLDERING IRONS 


HELP YOU TO DO 














| 
MORE WORK AT LESS COST 
| AND GIVE BETTER RESULTS. 


Used by Government Factories, Engineering Works, &c., 
| all over the Country. | 


JAMES KEITH & BLACKMAN Co. LD. 


27, Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 4. | 




















untae SRN are OREO Te 























LIVESEY’ WASHERS. 


TAR PUMPS. EXHAUSTERS AND COMPRESSORS. 
VALVES—RACK AND PINION TYPE. 


GEO. WALLER & SON, ivcc-ve:s, STROUD, GLOS. 


Telegrams—‘‘ Waller, Brimscombe,"’ Telephone No. 10 Brimscombe. 























COAL TAR AND AMMONIA PRODUCTS, 


Benzole, Toluole, Solvent Naphtha, Creosote Oils, Grease Oils, Carbolic Acid, 
Dark Cresylic Acid, Granulated (Crude) and Sublimed Naphthalene, 
Beta Naphthol, Anthracene, Refined Tar and Pitch. Sulphate of 
Ammonia containing a Guaranteed Minimum of 25 per cent. Ammonia. 


























apply to tre SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, 
Tniand: “Metroges, Peck, Longo.” 709, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 19. 


Foreign: ‘‘Metrogas, London. 








\( Printed at the Chancery Lane Printing Works, Ltd.) for Wauter Kina Publisher No, 11, Bout Court FLgEt STREET, Lonvon, E.O, 4.—Tuesday, September 24, 1918. 
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COWAN'’S 
PREPAYMENT 
METERS. 










(Cowan BRANCH) 
“LONDON | 
| ‘ai! iii 

_ MANCHESTER 


” 





Prepayment Wet-Meter in Cast-Iron Case. Prepayment Dry-Meter in Tin-Plate Case. 





MADE TO TAKE PENNIES, SHILLINGS, OR ANY COIN. 


W.«&B. COWAN 


INCORPORATED IN 
Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan, Ltd. 


FITZALAN STREET WORKS, KENNINGTON ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 11. 
Dalton Street Works, Newtown, MANCHESTER; Buccleuch Street Works, EDINBURGH; 
The Glasgow Meter Works, 57, John Street, Bridgeton, GLASGOW; Hill Street Works, BELFAST ; 
Commonwealth Meter Works, Bulletin Place (off Macquarie Place), SYDNEY, N.S.W.; 
56, a’Beckett Street, MELBOURNE; Duncan Street, Fortitude Valley, BRISBANE; Ballance 
Street Works, WELLINGTON, N. Z. 
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THE GAS METER COMPANY, Lio, 


Manufacturers 


GAS METERS OF ALL KINDS. 


Consumers’ Wet, Dry, Ordinary or Prepayment Meters, 
Station Meters, Governors, Gauges, Testing Apparatus. 





SIXTY Years’ reputation for quality of materials and workmanship still maintained. 





















LONDON. OLDHAM. DUBLIN. MANCHESTER, 
HEAD OPPICE & WORKS. WORKS, WORKS. WORKS. 
Letters: 238, Kingsland Road, Union Street, Hanover Street, 18, Atkinson Street, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Meterpbone, London.”’ ‘*Meter, O'dham.” **Meter, Dublin.”’ ‘*Meter, Manchester."’ 


Telephone: Dal-ton 142. Oldham 340. 





Dublin 1995. Central 2918. 





WRT TOR CLEAN WATER! 
THE ‘TORRENT’ FILTER. witt render 


Dirty River or Canal Water bright and clear at a cost 

of less than 4d. per 1000 gallons. It can be cleaned 

without removing the filtering material and with the 
least amount of labour. 


fOulsometer Engineering C212 


LONDON: Offices, READING: Works, 
11, Torn. Street, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. NINE ELMS IRON WORKS. 















RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
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GASHOLDER PAINTS. 


obttha, Purest of the Pure. Best of the Best. 


LASTING POWER GUARANTEED EQUAL TO 
THE DEAREST PAINT QUOTED. 


ENAMELS: FOR GAS METERS. 
ENAMELS (Special for Outside Wear) FOR GAS LAMPS AND STANDARDS. 


REGISTERED. GASTITE for Gas Joints. Up-to-Date Economy. 
LUTE BLACK FOR PURIFIERS AND THE INSIDE OF IRON TANKS. 







































SOLE MAKERS— 


ARCHD. H. HAMILTON & CO., Possitparx, GLASGOW. 









































MAKERS OF : | 
5 Sekenit Railway 
AGE & TNT N C2 is Tank Wagons 


RAILWAY ROLLING STOCK 


Of every Description. 














Por SPECIFICATION and PRICES apply the 
Midland Railway Carriage 
and Wagon Co., Ltd.. 
Midland Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


“re . ‘ 2 ie z bias co 
CIaOON OFFICE: 14, VICTORIA STREET. WESTMINSTER, S.W 1. Telegraphic Address: “WAGON, BIRMINGH 
Telephone: No. 8371 Victoria. Telegrams: “Underframe, Vic. London,” Telephone Nos. 483, 484, & 485 EAST (3 lines) 
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